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ROADS AND ROAD TRANSPORE, o: 


RECENTLY issued Report of the British Road 

Federation * stresses the importance of efficient 
commercial road transport and of an up-to-date road 
system, and makes a detailed study of what is needful 
to achieve these aims. Though both of them affect 
the building industry, we are naturally more immediately 
concerned with the latter objective, and therefore limit 
our review to proposals dealing with the scale and 
standards of our future road system. These are set 
out under the following headings. Measures to improv2 
visibility ; simplicity and standardisation of signs, 
signals, crossings and roadside services for motorists : 
proper segregation of traffic ; avoidance of congestion ; 
and esthetic beauty. 

Subject to these provisions, an investigation of future 
requirements dictates the location of new roads and 
improvements, the types of road and road junctions | 
appropriate, and the demand is made that the Govera- 
ment should prepare plans at once for a constructive 
programme to be pat in hand as soon as possible after 
the end of the war. ‘This, it is suggested, should be 
oa a regional basis, subject to control by a central 
authority, possibly including a National Roads Board, 
consisting of representatives of road users, ia an advisory 
capacity. The B.R.F. endorses the proposals for a 
imited number of new traffic arteries formulated by 
the County Surveyors’ Society in 1938, and a diagram 
plan of these is included in the report (Appendix 1). 

The other appendices recite the views of various 
authorities on the question, including extracts from the 
Scott Committee’s report; those of the Municipal 
and County Engineers, the Institution of Highway 
Engineers, the Ministry of War Transport, the R.1.B.A., 
Sir Charles Bressey, and the B.R.F.’s own report on 
roads in built-up areas. 

The plan for new arterial fast traffic roads comprises 
two main routes from the London area to Carlisle, an 
extension of these on to near Glasgow, and a branch 
to Newcastle ; a westerly route from London to Swansea, 
and a south-west one to Southampton and Portsmouth. 
Two supplementary roads connect Bristol with Doncaster 
and Manchester with Hull; the total length of new 
road is about 1,000 miles. It is considered that these 
routes would meet the normal commercial needs, but 
as they were laid down before the war, it appears likely 
that some reconsideration of such a plan will be needed 
to meet post-war demands ; we shall await with interest 
the proposals in the R.I.B.A. plan now in course of 
preparation, in conjunction with the Allied Societies, 
which is based on a scheme for the co-ordination of all 
national requirements, to which, of course, any com- 
prehensive road system must be related. 

With the exception of well-planned access from 
subsidiary roads, these arterials must be designed, 
subject to more latitude as to curves and gradients, 
on the lines of railway practice, without access for 
pedestrians, cycles or other than motor transport. It 
is desirable that the speed of vehicles using them should 
be as uniform as possible, and a minimum as well as 
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a maximum might be recognised, though it is not easy 
at the moment to decide what these ought to be. The 
least that could satisfy the demand at road crossings 
is a roundabout with a driving radius of 30 yards 
dictating a reduced speed, but the ideal for a crossing 
is the bridge with “clover leaf” connections. This, 
however, demands an area of about four acres of fairly 
level ground, and is therefore not always practicable 
and often unduly extravagant. An alternative is 
indicated on the accompanying plan which occupies 
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Diagram Plan for Road Crossing. 























only about an acre and a half, retaining a direct fast 
traffic route for the more important road. The ring 
road in the R.A. plan for London has crossings on this 
principle, with the addition of an intermediate level 
for the benefit of pedestrians ; a good idea, but one that 
adds 11 feet to the inclines for grading the upper and 
lower roads. 

It is generally accepted that the main arterial roads 
must by-pass all existing towns and that no building 
development may have access to them except by such 
routes as are planned for this purpose. Dual carriage- 
ways will be general for these, and in some cases for 
the sub-arterials connecting them with the neighbouring 
cities. It has been suggested that an important road 
leading into a busy town from a residential suburb 
should be divided into three strips, giving two inward 
in the morning and two outward in the afternoon. 
Study of the demands of specific areas would disclose 
many details in road designs facilitating convenience 
and safety, but these come moie within the realm of 
town planning than of the national road system. 

We must remember that the problem of providing an 
adequate system of communications for Great Britain 
does not end with the planning of the important fast 
traffic arterials ; these have to be skilfully linked with 
all the urban centres in the areas through which they 
pass, and supplementary roads should relieve them of 
the local traffic as far as practicable. The interests 
of the pedestrian, the cyclist, and the farmer must not 
be neglected, and the whole country must be worked 
up into a complete pattern into which the traffic routes 
fit in without detriment to the remaining elements. 
For this reason we are inclined to look with caution 
on any plan, whether for industry, commerce, com- 
munications, or other aspect, that bases itself on the 
one demand alone and does not take its place within 
a co-ordinated picture of the country as a whole. 
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NOTES ann NEWS 


A Memoriai to Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

A COMMITTEE which has been setup. to 
consider the best form that a memorial 
to the late Sir Edwin Lutyens should take 
has concluded that the publication of a 
book in three or more folio volumes cover- 
ing all aspects of his work would provide 
the most fitting monument. 

Mr. Christopher Hussey and Mr. 
A. 8S. G. Butler have agreed to act as 
joint authors and editors of these volumes, 
which will contain plans, detail drawings, 
and photographs, as well as analytical 
notes intended to illustrate the genius of 
Sir Edwin and his high position in the 
historical sequence of architecture. Sub- 
scribers to the memorial fund will be 
entitled to copies of the work at privi- 
leged rates, which will be determined later 
having regard to the response to this 


appeal and the cost. of publication. 
“* Moreover,”’ state the signatories of a 
letter in The Times, ‘“‘ we hope in addi- 


tion to found an annual scholarship at 
the School of Architecture of the Royal 
Academy to be known as the Lutyens 
Scholarship. This further object, how- 
ever, can be achieved only if the amount 
subscribed is sufficient. Donations to the 
memorial fund will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the hon. treasurer, Viscount 
Esher, at the office of the Lutyens Memo- 
rial, 13, Mansfield-street, W.1.’’ The 
letter is signed by the Hon. Jasper Ridley 
(Chairman), Mr. W. H. Ansell, Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres, Lord Esher, Mr. 
Meredith Frampton, Lord Justice Greene, 
Mr. Edward Maufe, .and Mr. Hubert 
Worthington. 


The Mayoralty of Westminster. 

ARCHITECTS have often been urged to 
take a greater part in public life, but 
comparatively. few have done so, and 
fewer still have attained any particular 
eminence therein. This is regrettable, 
because architects, by reason of their 
training, are competent to supply some- 
thing which is all too rarely found in our 
local governing bodies—an appreciation of 
planning values in civic affairs. Prominent 
among the few architects who have de- 
voted much of their time to public work 
is Councillor Douglas Wood, F.R.1.B.A., 
who, we are pleased to note, is to be 
nominated as Mayor of Westminster for 
the coming year. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Council for St. Anne’s ward, 
Soho, since 1932, was chairman of the 
Housing Committee for three years, and 
for an equal period Housing Commissioner 
to the Minister of Health. 


Suggested Faculty of Architecture, Belfast. 
Tue establishment of a faculty of Archi- 
tecture at Queen’s University, Belfast, so 
that students need not leave their own 
Province in order to qualify, was advocated 
by Mr. Denis Winston, chief architect to 
the Ministry of Health and Loca] Govern- 
ment. when addressing members of the 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects last 
week. He suggested that the Society 
might help by endowing a lectureship or 
studentship or providing a library for such 

a faculty. 

The post-war opportunities for architects 
in Belfast were, he believed, considerable, 
and the field should not be limited to those 
who could afford to study in England. 
They should be able to qualify at home. 


Historic Scottish House for Nation. 

Tue historic house, The Binns, in the 
county of West Lothian, and its surround- 
ing park lands, with family. relics,. por- 
traits, and plenishings, has been presented 
to the National Trust for Scotland by Mrs. 
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Dalyell of The Binns, and an endowment 
for its upkeep given by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalyell of The Binns. 

The site is reputed to have been occupied 
from pre-historic times, and written evi- 
dence tells of a house there as early as 
1478. It was in 1612 that the property was 
acquired by Thomas Dalyell, a cadet of the 
Dalzells of Dalzell in Lanarkshire, who 
carried out extensive restorations and addi- 
tions which were completed about 1630. 
There are finely modelled ceilings in four 
of the principal rooms, and in two of them, 
one known as the King’s Room, the royal 
arms appear above the fireplaces. 


County Architect, East Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment. of County. Architect for the Adminis- 
trative County of the Hast Riding of York- 
shire. ~ Applicants must be members, by 
examination, of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and. have had adminis- 
trative experience. They must not be 
more than 45 years of age. The salary is 
£1,000 a year, and travelling and subsist- 
ence allowances will be paid in accordance 
with the Council’s scales. The post will 
be subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the person appointed will be required 
to pass a medical examination by the 
County Medical Officer of Health. Appli- 
cations for appointment must be made on 
the prescribed form, which may be ob- 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, August 28. 
Cuarterep Surveyors’ Institution. Resumed 
Discussion on Sir William Jowitt’s address on 
‘The Gove rme nt’s White Paper on the Control 
of Land Use” (reported in The Builder, July 28). 
12,.Great. George-street, S.W.1. 3p.m. 


Tuesday, September 5. 
Hovustnc Centre. Miss Judith Ledeboer on 
“Design of Post-War Dwellings.” 13, «Suffolk- 





street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (buffet luncheon, 12,45 
p.m). 
Wednesday, September 6. 
INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 


ENGINEERS. Mr. G. L.: Copping on “ Unit 
Heaters.”” At Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s- 
gate, S.W. 6 p.m. 

ENcuisH Jorxery MANxvufacturers’ Association, 
Annual Meeting. Oddenino’s Hot el, W.1: 
11 a.m. 


Monday, September 18 (to Sept. 25). 


Town PtanninG Institute. Town and Country 
— Summer rn St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity. 
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tained from and should be returned, with 
copies of three recent testimonials, to Mr. 
T. Stephenson, the Clerk of the County 
Council, County Hall, Beverley, not later 
than September 18. 


The Building Societies’ Association. 

Viscount Sankey has been re-elected 
President of the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Builders’ President to Address London 
Rotarians. 

Mr. H. C. Hartanp, President of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, is to 
be the guest of honour of the Rotary Club 
of London at a luncheon on October 25. 
This year the Immediate Past-President of 
the L.M.B.A., Mr. W. E. Rice, is Presi- 
dent of the Club. 


L.M.B.A. Director. 

Mr. G. H. A. Hucues, F.S.I., the new 
director of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, will take up his duties on 
September 1. 


Presentation to Mr. W. J. Rudderham. 

In recognition of his completion of 25 
years of service as Secretary of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, Mr. W. J. 
Rudderham is to be the guest of honour of 
the Council of the Association at a 
luncheon in the Dorchester Hotel before 
its September meeting on September 21. 

A presentation is to be made to him by 
members of the Council. 


Federation of Master Builders. 

Tue postpdned 14th quarterly meeting 
of the Federation of Master Builders will 
be held on Wednesday, September 20, at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen- 
street, W.C.2, preceded by a luncheon at 
12.45 p.m., at which. the guest of honour 
will be the Rt. Hon. Lord Portal, D.S.O., 
M.V.O., Minister of Works. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Henry J. Crons, P.ASLI, 
A.M.T.P.1., chartered surveyor, has moved 
to 160, Bath- street, Glasgow, C.2, Tele- 
phone : Douglas 5567. 


An Architect’s Estate. 

Mr. Witiram Ravenscrort, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.A., of Milford-on-Sea, Hants, left 
£24,630 (net personalty, £6,517.) 


A Builder’s Estate. 

Sm Wuu1am Nicsotson, of Hellifield, 
Yorkshire, left estate valued at £141,109 
(net personalty. £134,370). 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, August 24, 1844. Price 3d. 


ANOTHER series of borings are made in 
Trafalgar-square, adjacent to the National 
Gallery, communicating with the former 
by a tunnel which is intended to convey 
the water. The water obtained from these 
wells is intended not. only for the. supply 
of the’ fouritains [which were then just 
about to be completed] but for the Houses 
of Parliament and the various Government 
offices in the vicinity. 

* * * 

On Monday, a. meeting of gentlemen 
residing in Wakefield and the neighbour- 
hood was held . . . for the purpose of 
establishing an architectural . society in 
that district, in connection with the York- 
shire Society. The Rev. J. Sharpe, of 
Horbury, was called to the chair.... A 
committee.was formed ; Mr..W. H. Dykes, 
Jun., was chosen secretary, and E. B. 
Wheatley, Esq., of Hopton, near Dews- 
bury. treasurer. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON TOWN PLAN 
SOME COMMENTS ON THE RING ROAD 


BY F. HERBERT MANSFORD, F.R.1.B.A. 


THe purpose of these comments on the 
City of London plan for street improve- 
ments is to follow the Ring Road from 
Holborn-circus to the Tower and thence 
back westward to the Victoria Embank- 
ment at Blackfriars. But we must bear 
in mind several points which may almost 
be regarded as axioms. 

1. The City Town Planning Committee 
accept the present positions of the railwa 
termini at Holborn-viaduct, Broad- 
street, Liverpool-street and Fenchurch- 
street and the existing positions of the 
(Inderground stations. It recommends 
that a widely representative committee 
might be formed to consider London rail- 
ways as a whole. : ; 

2. The large size of the ‘‘ Circuses ”’ 
formed for the gyration of traffic has been 
to meet the requirements of the War 
Office. This is presumably to allow of 
speedy movement of large vehicles. 

3. The City Committee consider the 
position of their three markets at Smith- 
field, Billingsgate and Leadenhall to be 
atisfactory and make no proposal for 
their removal. 

4. The strong recommendation of the 
Port of London Authority that the river 
hed should not be further restricted in its 
iarrowest part between Blackfriars and 
London Bridges. 

It will be remembered that the river 
walls have been raised a foot in -recent 
years at great expense and inconvenience 
io lessen the risk of flooding. It may be 
wondered how this may affect the pro- 
posals of the L.C.C. on the south side of 
the river, but it is probable that the tidal 


A SUGGESTED UPPER LIVERPOOL STREET. 


flow hits the north bank more severely. 
The importance of this recommendation 
does not prevent the Committee from put- 
ting forward the suggestion of an em- 
bankment in the river bed with lagoons 
on the north, thus allowing the present 
wharves and warehouses to remain with 
access for unloading from barges. This 
is one of three alternatives. 


It is a little anomalous that the first 
section of the Ring Road, that between 
Holborn-circus and Aldersgate Station, 
should lie almost entirely outside the City 
boundary. The site of Thomas Wallis 
and Co.’s old premises is now clear, so 
it becomes quite easy to give up part of 
this space and that between Ely Chapel 
and St. Andrew’s Church to form an en- 
larged circus. The bird’s-eye drawing 
published does not show clearly if the in- 
terior of the circus would be left open, 
but the Committee suggest that some of 
these spaces might be built upon some 
day. The west to east traffic will need to 
gyrate considerably to the north, and it 
appears that it would dip slightly between 
Hatton-garden and Holborn-viaduct or 
else that the gradient of Charterhouse- 
street will have to be steepened a little. 

The Ring Road leaves the ‘‘ round- 
about ’’ at the north, keeping at a high 
level in order to cross Farringdon-road on 
a viaduct a little north of Smithfield 
market and immediately south of Farring- 
don Station. There would have to be a 
slight rise in this road in.order to give 
sufficient headroom under the viaduct, 
about 25ft.. The Ring Road intersects 
Cow Cross-street and reaches St. John’s- 
street at its widest point. Thence it con- 


pz 


NOTE.—The black lines denote buildings left as at present; tha 


hatching, new buildings or new frontages. 
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tinues along the south side of Charter- 
house-square and over Aldersgate Station 
to a circular roundabout at the junction 
of Barbican, Aldersgate and Long-lane. 
Owing to further destruction caused by 
recent bombing only land would need to 
be requisitioned. The Ring Road con- 
tinues eastward, passing the ruined church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, on the north* 
and taking the line of Fore-street, reaches 
the junction of Moorgate and London 
Wallt Here a diamond-shaped roundabout 
destroys what is left of Tower Chambers, 
but leaves Belcher’s Electra House vir- 
tually intact, although the design of the 
frontage to the splayed line of the round- 
about will be an awkward architectural 
problem. The Ring Road now becomes a 
widened London Wall. It passes the im- 
pressive ruins of the Carpenters’ Hall on 
the north and by a slight bend Allhallows 
Church on the south. This church and 
churchyard have a frontage of 150 ft. 
Dance’s little stone-domed tower, em- 
bedded in trees, has been, and still is, a 
pleasant picture in the street, but it can 
only be spared by shaving off a slice of 
Winchester House opposite, when, besides 
the cost of compensation, we should lose 
the finest piece of baroque architecture in 


the City. Belcher’s six “‘ terms”’ give 
strong character to that north fagade and 
are strongly reminiscent of work at 
Vicenza, 


Allhallows Church has an unusual in- 
terior, being lit only by six small lunettes 
in the plaster barrel ceiling; but the 
building has been more shattered by re- 
cent bombing and looks unsafe. The 
Ring Road crosses Broad-street, as does 
London Wall at present, but we must 
assume that the west to east traffic will 
be much increased. Anyone familiar 
with the pedestrian traffic at this point 
must fee] this to be a grave defect.t Fol- 
lowing the line of Wormwood-street, we 
reach Bishopsgate just south of the 
churchyard of St. Botolph. If Worm- 
wood-street be widened on the north side 





* Looking over the dwarf wall enclosing the 
ruins north of the church a considerable amount 
of stone rubble walling is visible. This was 
the site of a hospital founded by Henry V and 
suppressed by Henry VIII. It seems as if, 
when the hospital building was destroyed, some 
of the material was reused on the site. 

7 There is an alternative scheme put. forward 
in which the route from Aldersgate divides at 
Cripplegate Church in order to reveal more of 
the medizval city wall. This scheme absorbs 
a good deal of the churchyard and then pro- 
ceeds to the junction of Moorgate-street and 
London Wall before mentioned. 

tIn fact, a glance at Map 111A in the Report 
proves that this part of New  Broad-street, 
Liverpool-street and the part of Bishopsgate 
adjoining carry a_ pedestrian traffic not 
exceeded at any other point in the City. 
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this umbrageous churchyard would ‘be 
open to the street and would afford com- 
pensation for the loss of Allhallows. The 
crossing of Bishopsgate by the level Ring 
Road is again to be deprecated, and before 
pursuing the new thoroughfare farther 
east it is worth while to consider how 
these last two crossings could be avoided. 

Mr, Aslan, A.M.T.P.I., in the Cty 
Press, suggests that the Ring Road should 
take a route from Aldersgate via Barbican 
to the north end of Moorgate instead of 
the south; then pass along Eldon-street 
and in front of the two railway termini 
to Bishopsgate, all on the level. — This 
obviates the actual crossing at Broad- 
street but accentuates the difficulties of 
the heavy crowds of foot passengers 
reaching ‘and leaving the City every 
morning and evening, and introduces 
fresh through traffic amidst the “buses. _ 

If, however, we accept Mr. Aslan’s 
route, but raise a new Liverpool-street 
above the present one, the project becomes 
more feasible. A graded roadway would 
begin at the corner of South-place and 
Wilson-street and rise to the east end of 
Eldon-street, where there would be head- 
room beneath for the passing of present 
traffic. ‘The new road would curve south- 
east, cutting off the front of Broad-street 
station on the north; the booking offices 
and staircases would need to be recon- 
structed, but the circulation platform be- 
hind the buffers would be untouched, and 
there would be ample room for the re- 
quisite offices, etc. The new road would 
pass in front of the Great Eastern Hotel 
at approximately first-floor level, but 
about 10 ft. away to avoid darkening the 
shops, etc. It would then cross over 
Bishopsgate at right angles about 80 ft. 
north of St. Botolph’s Church. It would 
descend by gradient over Devonshire- 
square into Houndsditch, which would be 
widened to 80 ft., the normal width of the 
Ring Road. 

It may be objected that the lower sur- 
face of Liverpool-street would be ob- 
structed by the piers carrying the upper 
level, but these piers would be widely 
spaced, and as there is no north and south 
traffic there and most of the west and east 
vehicles would pass above, the road sur- 
face would be mainly devoted to ‘buses, 
and extra space could be gained over the 
Metropolitan Railway if required. 

Let us return to the circus at 
Bishopsgate as proposed on the City 
plan. The Ring Road takes a south- 
east direction on the line of Camomile 
street and Bevis Marks. It passes on the 
north of that delightful, but little known, 
Portuguese Synagogue (seventeenth cen- 
tury) and appears to bend in order to 
spare the site of the Gt. Synagogue. As 
the brick walls of this are demolished to 
about 10 ft. above the pavement, this 
bend seems hardly worth while, especially 
as it brings the road within about 50 ft. 
of the parallel Houndsditch. Perhaps the 
modern buildings of the Sir John Cass 
schools were also. borne in mind. The Ring 
Road, on reaching Aldgate, does not cross 
it directly, but a semi-circular road is 
formed at the ends of Minories and Jewry- 
street from which two spurs reach out to 
a widened Minories. It looks as if this 
arrangement is made to spare costly 
modern buildings, but it will probably in- 
volve the loss of that delightful little rope 
shop in Jewry-street which was built in 
1650, and still has a wooden front. It is 
almost certainly the oldest shop in the 
City. Passing beneath the railway viaduct 
the Ring Road emerges upon that rather 
nebulous space north of the Tower Moat 
which Lord Wakefield hoped to make into 
a little park. We see Trinity-square en- 
larged eastward and a sloping garden 
around Allhallows Barking Church. At 
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this point the Ring Road is bifurcated, 
but both arms unite at the east end of 
Lower Thames-street. This thoroughfare 
would be widened on the north and pass, 
as at present, the Custom House and 
Billingsgate. The Coal Exchange, a digni- 
fied building with an interesting interior, 
would probably be demolished. 

Passing the north side of St. Magnus 
Church and under London Bridge approach 
by either a second or a widened arch, the 
Ring Road curves in a south-west direc- 
tion and attains straightness in order to 
go under the south end of Cannon-street 
Station. Some natural light would be ob- 
tained from the river side, but instead of 
reglazing the whole of the vast roof of the 
station, now open to the sky, could not the 
roof be constructed at a reasonable height 
above the platforms and modern glazed 
concrete pavement give more light to the 
tunnel beneath and also the darkness of 
the existing tunnel farther north? From 
this point the new road becomes an em- 
bankment constructed on the river bank 
as far as Blackfriars (see plan in The 
Builder, July 28). It will be remembered 
that the City’s plan for an embankment 
on the foreshore from the Tower to Black- 
friars had been virtually vetoed by the 
P.L.A. Another scheme reported is for 
the widening of Upper Thames-street as 
far as the proposed open space between 
St. Paul’s and the river, and thence cross- 
ing the space obliquely by a short embank- 
ment to Blackfriars. As shown on the 
City plan there is a tapered widening of 
Upper Thames-street on the north from 
Queen-street to the tower of St. Mary 
Somerset, which is carefully preserved. St. 
James, Garlickhithe, would be fully re- 
vealed and the Vintners’ Hall on the south 
side of the street also retained. 

From the tower of St. Mary Somerset 
the street is widened on the south side, 
thus preserving the church of St. Benet 
The site of the City Flour Mills and a 
space northward to the front of The 
Times office is devoted to a ‘“‘ round- 
about ’’ in the form of a double square to 
allow the traffic of Queen Victoria-street, 
Upper Thames-street and the new embank- 
ment to accommodate itself to its needs at 
varying levels. 

Mr. Aslan has suggested that any em- 
bankment should be carried on piles tu 
obviate the dangers feared by the P.L.A. 
and to permit the use of lagoons in places 
to allow of unloading from barges to exist- 
ing and new wharves. This idea might be 
further considered. For instance, _ if 
pedestrians proceed along Thames-street 
as at present, the new road need only be 
about 40 ft. wide instead of 80 ft., as this 
width would permit four lines of non- 
stop traffic. In considering the passing 
of any road under Southwark Bridge and 
the outer two of the bridges at Black- 
friars it seems as if in order to obtain 
headroom the road would have to pass 
under the centres of the northern arches. 
This is very noticeable at high tide, es- 
pecially at Blackfriars. | Assuming that 
the levels are favourable, it wopld seem 
as if the new embankment road would 
join up with the Victoria Embankment 
about opposite Sion College. Trams would 
form a great impediment here, but doubt- 
less they will have given way to ’buses. 
We must lose the pleasant curve which 
terminates the present embankment. 

The western arm of the Ring Road 
which is necessary to reach Holborn- 
circus lies ever the former bed of the 
Fleet River and consequently the present 
roads need little widening, for the Fleet 
had quays on each side for the unloading 
of coal and building material from ships 
and barges. Fleet-street is 100 ft. wide 
and Farringdon-street 90 ft. There are 
two suggestions in the Report. One is the 
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incorporation of Little Water-lane into 
New Bridge-street, dividing the north- 
going traffic from the south by an 
elongated island. The other is the enlarge 
ment of Ludgate-circus to form a “ round- 
about ’’ of diamond;.shapé to facilitate 
traffic. The railway bridge would pre. 
sumably be lengthened to fit in with 
Ludgate-hill, which is to be widened on 
the south side. 

The Report is evidence of the long and 
careful work of the Town Planning Com- 
mittee and their Engineer. Mr. J. D. M. 
Harvey’s bird’s-eye views are very clever, 
but reduction to publication scale leaves 
many details indistinct. It is to be hoped 
that the risk and difficulties of a public 
exhibition of all the plans and drawings 
can be surmounted. 


OBITUARY 


H. F. Tomalin, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.1.B.A. 

The death is announced of Mr. H. I’, 
Tomalin, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.I.B.A. (re 
tired), in his 83rd year. He spent many 
years in the Colonial Civil Service, ani 
was Conservator of Forests (Ceylon). 


E. W. Harvey Piper, Hon.A.R.1.B.A. 
The death is announced of Mr. E. W,. 
Harvey Piper, Hon.A.R.I.B.A., at thie 
age of 92 Mr. Piper was sub-editor of 
“The Building News” from 1875 to 
1917, and was well known to the older 
generation of architects. He had made 
a special study of English Gothic architec- 
ture and gave popular lantern lectures on 
the subject for many years. In recogni- 
tion of this, as well as his journalistic 
work, he was elected an Honorary Asso- 


ciate of the R.I.B.A. in 1920. 


Edwin Lott, F.1.B.D. 

The death has occurred, at the age of 
68, of Mr. Edwin Lott, who for many years 
had been associated with the firm of Lott 
and Son, of Alexander Square, Kensing- 
ton. He relinquished active control of 
this firm a few years ago, and for the past 
four years had been Acting Secretary for 
the London Association of Master Decora- 
tors, and for over twenty years had been the 
Treasurer of the Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators of Painters Hall. He 
was very active in the training of students 
for the decorating craft, and was a mem- 
ber of the ‘Consultative Committees of 
several London technical institutes and 
polytechnics,-and was well known through- 
out the country for his work in this con- 
nection. 


Major W. L. Andrews, G.C., R.E. 

We regret to record the death of Major 
W. L. Andrews, at the age of 35, on 
July 30, as the result of war wounds sus- 
tained some four years ago whilst engaged 
on bomb disposal in London. Born in 


1909, he was educated privately and 
articled to Mr. Kendall, architect, of 
Taunton. He practised as a_ registered 


architect in Taunton and later in south- 
west London. 

On the outbreak of the present war 
Major Andrews was commissioned in the 
Royal Engineers, and in early 1940 was 
posted to Bomb Disposal in London, where 
he operated throughout the blitz period. 
His work was extremely arduous, not to 
say dangerous, and involved him in many 
accidents. In recognition of his complete 
disregard for personal danger, exemplary 
leadership and devotion to duty he was 
awarded the George Cross on September 
17, 1940. 

In September, 1941, he gained his 
majority and was appointed Chief Instruc- 
tor at the Bomb Disposal School, which 
appointment he held until the time of his 
death. He leaves a wife and four children. 
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ERKOWIT HILL STATION, SUDAN 


H. T. ARMSTRONG, A.I.A.A., SUDAN RAILWAYS’ ARCHITECT. G. W. POWER, 
M.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., NEW WORKS ENGINEER TO SUDAN RAILWAYS. 





THE CENTRAL BUILDING : LOUNGE. 


OwING TO THE RESTRICTION ON 
travel occasioned by the entry of 
Italy into the war in 1940, it was 
no longer possible for British per- 
sonnel to obtain customary and 
necessary relief from the heat of 
the Sudan by taking leave in Eng- 
land. The climate of the Sudan is 
such that the medical authorities 
consider annual periods of relief 
essential if British residents are to 
maintain their health and efficiency; 
and, under the stress of additional 
burdens imposed by the military 
activity in East and North Africa, 
such relief became more obviously 
necessary during 1941. 

Erkowit, in the Red Sea hills, at 























PLAN OF BEDROOM BUNGALOW, 
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ERKOWIT HILL STATION, SUDAN ; 


an elevation of 3,600ft., has for many years functioned 
as a hill station for local leave during the hottest 
- weather, and it was decided to double the accommodation 
there, and so accommodate an additional 50 visitors. At 
the time the decision was made the Sudan was an active 
field of war operations, but the rew station was considered 
an urgent provision towards maintaining the health of 
the British residents, and in November, 1941, the Sudan 
Railways undertook to design, construct and equip the 
necessary buildings to be ready for use during the hot 
weather of 1942. 

The design of the buildings, comprising a central block 
(lounge, dining-room, card-room, offices and kitchen), six 
bungalow blocks (containing bedrooms and _ bathrooms 
and closets), accommodation for staff, servants, laundry 
and dispensary, and all necessary housing for station 
employees, and garages and power-station, was put in 
hand in October, 1941. The site layout was decided in 
December, when tenders were called for and the contract 
let early in January, 1942, the contractor moving up to 
Erkowit at the end of that month from the nearest rail- 
way station, which is about 30 miles from the site. 
Owing to bad weather, little work could be done other 
than providing accommodation for workmen and clear- 
ance of the site, before March, after which construction 
proceeded rapidly. Movement of transport lorries was 
restricted to approved routes, and precautions were taken 
against unnecessary tree felling or bush clearing. 

The local stone is granite, and a quarry was opened 
close to the’ site to supply stone for the whole of the 
construction. Granite sills and lintols were also cut from 


the stone, which is of a uniformly clear grey grain. All 
the buildings were designed with flat roofs to a style 
which would blend with the countryside, the roofs being 
boarded and covered with two layers of bitumenised felt, 
and surrounded by parapet walls with granite copings. 
A generous provision of verandahs was a feature of the 
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designs, as can be seen from the accompanying illustration. 
Materials of construction being in short supply, it was 
necessary to adopt a design using local materials as far 
as possible, and making the best use uf various supplies of 
ironmongery, sanitary ware and timber (even dunnage 
timber) which happened to be available. Procurable sup- 
plies of cement were adequate, but, owing to shortage of 
supply, bar steel for reinforcement was used as little as 
possible, and scrap materials were found to be usable on 
many occasions; owing to non-availability of baths, these 
were cast in situ of terrazzo. Joinery was mainly con- 
structed with Sudan mahogany ;-balustrading was made 
from old railway boiler tubes. The floors of all buildings 
are of concrete, finished with red oxide, and polished, in 
the case of dining-room and main lounge. Terrazzo was 
used for entrance hall, lavatories, bathrooms and kitchens. 
The furniture was designed by the architect and manu- 
factured in the railway workshops, and was ready for 
installation in each building as completed; suites were 
coloured to suit the decorative schemes of the bungalows, 
which were varied as much as possible. The furniture 
had to be manufactured from various classes of timber, 
including packing cases, owing to the acute scarcity of 
suitable timber at the time the work was carried out. 
In addition to the construction of the main residential 
station buildings, wells were sunk, a service reservoir was 


‘constructed, having a capacity of two to three days’ normal 


consumption, and pipelines laid to the buildings. The 
first bedroom bungalows were ready for occupation, and 
were made use of, in June, 1942, and progress was main- 


‘tained so that the whole of the new station was put into 


service on August 1, from which time the available accom- 
modation was fully taken up by residents in need of 
leave and who were unable to proceed elsewhere, In addi- 
tion to the work outlined above, work was put in hand 
on construction of cottages for drivers, pumpmen, police, 
and other employees. Much of this work was executed 
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departmentally by direct labour, including a dairy and a & Zervos, of Khartoum, to the designs of the Sudan Rail- 
new golf-course laid out for use of visitors to the hill ways’ architect, Mr. H. T. Armstrong, A.I.A.A., and 
station, under the general direction of Mr. G. W. Power, M.Eng., 
_ The contract work was carried out by Messrs. Calliangi A.M.Inst.C.E., new works engineer to Sudan Railways. 


' _ eS 
THE ERKOWIT HILL ibe CENTRAL BUILDING : 
STATION, SUDAN pe : GENERAL VIEW AND PLANS, 
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AMERICA PLANS FOR THE 
COMMUNITY 


DISCUSSION AT THE R.1.B.A. 


Tue third of the four meetings at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
connection with the exhibition of Ameri- 
can housing there, was held on Wednesday 
evening, y Sener 9. Mr. Srantey C. 
Ramsey, Vice-President of the Institute, 
was in the chair, and the principal 
speakers were Mr. GORDON STEPHENSON, 
¥.R.I.B.A., Mr. G. A. JELLICOE, 
F.R.LB.A., and Mr.. Davin CusHMAN 
CoyLe, an American engineer who has 
helped with the Tennessee Valley Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Gorpon STePpHENSON said the term 
‘* community planning ’’ denoted the new 
approach to planning. Within the last 
three decades there were discernible three 
distinct approaches to pianning. The first 
of these was the result of the Chicago 
Exhibition of 1897. lt fad improved the 
centres of cities with parks and neo-classic 
architecture, but around those magnificent 


centres blighted areas had _ rapidly 
deteriorated. | The second approach fol- 
lowed in 1909, and was the result of 


people much interested in housing meeting 
at a planning conference. The chief result 
of this second approach had been a series 
of zoning ordinances; put the zoning had 
to be loose because of the existing use of 
land. There was, for example, far too 
much commercial and industrial area in 
any zoning pattern. From zoning the 
present concept. had developed that we 
wanted positive action on the part of loca) 
authorities and private enterprise, all 
working within some kind of framework ; 
and public works programmes were now 
being prepared in Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, and some other cities. Roads, 
parks, schools and other projects needed 
during the next ten years were being 
listed, and the endeavour made to bring 
them into a co-ordinated plan, 

Community planning, as he understood 
it, meant that all the conditions in the 
town or city, as they would affect its 
development for, say, ten or twenty years, 
were carefully considered and properly 
related into a plan. Its most characteristic 
aspect was the redevelopment of the 
blighted residential districts surrounding 
city centres. Secondly, there was the 
planning of residential neighbourhoods 
within and without the built-up area. He 
thought the first worth-while example of a 
modern residential neighbourhood was 
Redburn, near New York, built in 1929. 
The second example was furnished by the 
green belt towns: these were Green Belt, 
near Washington, Green Hill, near Cin- 
cinnati, and Green Dale, near Wisconsin. 
Green Belt was a very good example of 
co-operation between technical people—an 
architect, an engineer and a_ landscape 
architect had all worked as a team on one 
project. 

Attempts had been made in America, as 
here, to clear up the mess of outworn, 
obsolete development at the core of cities, 
the first such attempt being the New Deal 
provision of low-cost housing in flats or 
three-storey ‘‘ walk-ups.’ The location 
had not always been right, but a good 
many of these schemes had been sound as 
a central residential neighbourhood, with 
local amenities such as shops and a com- 
munity centre. The Stuyvesant project 
was a famous example. This was a 
blighted area on Lower East Side, New 
York: it had an area of 60 acres, and 
would house from 24,000 to 30,000 people. 
Any planner would be highly critical of 
the scheme: the density redevelopment 


was over 300 people to the acre, and might 
be 400. Before the war there had been in 
the United States various agencies doing 
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community planning in its best sense: 


these included the National Resources 
Planning Board, the ‘Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Federal Housing 


Agency. After the depression in building 
had reached rock bottom, when none was 
going on, the Federal Housing Agency 
had stimulated house building by insuring 
all reasonable projects. It took care that 
a project largely financed through its 
insurance policy was soundly built, 
soundly designed, soundly related to the 
other houses in the vicinity and in a 
properly selected housing neighbourhood 

Mr; G. A. JELLIcor said there were 
differences between America and England 
which made it inadvisabie for architects 
in either country to copy work done in the 
other one. The American was restless and 
always on the move, whereas the English- 
man liked to settle down, There was an 
absence of home life in America and a 
different outlook on community life, You 
did not have your own front garden, but 
sat in your loggia and gossiped across the 
street. The most important differences were 
due to climate. American houses and layouts 
were designed for the summer, which was 
the dangerous period there, whereas in 
England the dangerous period .was_ the 
winter. The ability of brickwork to absorb 
the sun’s heat was important here, but 
Americans erected white buildings so as 
to throw back light and heat. 

Effect of the New Deal, 

Mr. Davin CusHMmAn Coyle said the 
New Deal was economics, not architecture. 
It was a plan for spending a great deal of 
money to “‘unblight ’’ the city one square 
mile at a time. The power of eminent 
domain, i.e., compulsory purchase, was 
used to buy up a whole territory and clear 
it of rights, mortgages, old battles about 
title and all book values. Part of the 
land thus cleared would be developed by 
public authorities and part by private 
capitalists. Book values made a great 
difficulty in the path of .redevelopment. 
Houses built in New York in_ the 
*seventies, after having paid for themselves 
several times over, were capitalised now 
on their earning capacity, and had mort- 
gages on them on that basis. Had they 
been amortised like machinery, i.e., a part 
of the value written off in the books every 
year, their value now would have, been 
zero; but if you tried to acquire a house 
on that basis, somebody who had a mort- 
gage on it would go and see a Congress- 
man and you would find it could not be 
done. You could use force majeure, tak- 
ing possession of the property and paying 
the mortgagee its honest value; but it was 
cheaper to buy people out. 

During the New Deal the Federal 
Government had undertaken to insure 
almost all the new building there had 
been. Plans were accordingly submitted 
to it with a view to seeing whether they 
were sound financially and otherwise. It 
would not insure buildings unless it 
thought the architecture, arrangement, 
location and financing were such that the 
building would keep its value. The New 
Deal architect endeavoured to give the 
public not what it wanted, but what it 


.was going to want after having lived in 


it about as long as until the next election. 
The way people expressed dissatisfaction 
with a piece of real estate was by leaving 
it. Not all could move, but those who 
could did so, and they were the vital part 
of the community. When they went the 
neighbourhood would blight. 

Questions and Answers. 

Questions were then put and answered 
from the platform. 

A lady asked about the Stuyvesant plan. 
Was not three hundred persons to the 
acre an immense number from the health 
point of view? 
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Mr. STEPHENSON replied that it was a 
thirteen-storey building properly arranged. 
The apartments were very high. Light 
and air and so on were perfect. ‘The high 
density was due to not wiping out the 
exaggerated value of the land. ‘The thing 
had to pay. Another bad result of this 
excessive cost of land was that it was not 
a good neighbour plan, it contained no 
school, and children had to cross the most 
heavily trafficked road in New York. 

Another lady said that after the last 
war the borough where she lived had 
bought up land at high cost. Homes had 
been provided on this land and let at low 
rentals. In some cases as much as 
13s. 10d per week per dwelling had to be 
be provided from the rates. Would such 
a thing be countenanced in America? 

Mr, Coyle replied that the American 
idea was to use Federal money to subsi- 
dise the elimination of high land values. 
The land would be bought trom the people 
who at the moment owned it, and then, 
if they happened to be ‘wealthy people, 
part of the money would be taken from 
them again as income tax. ‘There were 
many ways in America of taking the tax- 
payer’s money, e.g., you might put in 
all the improvements at the public ex- 
pense, calling them -public works and 
getting a Federal subsidy for them instead 
of charging them up to the ratepayer by 
assessment. You might thereby reduce 
the rates of the house by, perhaps, twelve 
per cent. A large part of the New Deal 
consisted in using money in such ways 
as this to help bankrupt cities. 

A statement was made from the audi- 
ence that Mr, Coyle had said that if 
architects did not design such houses as 
people liked the tenants would move out 
of those houses. This might be the case 
with a very small section of the popula- 
tion; but both here and in America the 
architect had to design something at a 
price tenants could afford to pay. More- 
over, two-thirds of the population had to 
take what the speculator or borough coun- 
cil offered them, and this whether they 
liked it or not. 

Mr. Coyle replied that a district be 
came blighted because two-thirds of the 
people could not move out. Those who 
could move out, and did so, were the 
ones that would have kept the district 
from blight. They were the people with 
money, and when they moved out of a 
district they left it hopeless. He was glad 
to see people over here thinking that a 
pleasant district was one in which all 
classes lived. In the United States also 
an attempt was being made to establish 
communities consisting of all sorts of 
people. 

Another member of the audience said 
they were able to plan in larger units in 
America. Would that involve reforming 
their local government? 

Mr. Stephenson thought this  im- 
probable. hat was more likely in the 
planning field was that ad hoc committees 
would be formed. Cities like Boston or 
Chicago, -where there were numerous 
local committees, already had ad hoc 
committees for particular purposes. He 
did not know much about the possibility 
of changing political or administration 
boundaries. 

Mr. Coyle added that there had been 
some tendency for cities to extend, as 
in the case of Greater New York; but he 
did not think this would continue. It 
resulted -in absorbing districts where the 
revenue did not equal the costs. Kesi- 
dential districts, including slums, cost 
more than they were worth, and_ that 
might stop expansion in the sense of get- 
ting taxing power over the whole area. 
But co-ordinating committees would be 


formed. 
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AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN 
EXHIBITION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


AN exhibition now open at Cambridge, 
organised by the Cambridge Electric 
Supply Co., Lta., includes an all-electric 
kitchen containing most of the labour- 
saving devices familiar by now to all 
users of electricity, together with several 
new features. The kitchen is the result of 
the pooled ideas of about a dozen manu- 
facturers, a number of women’s organi- 
sations, and a great many housewives. 
It is not regarded as final, either in form 
or detail, but rather as the embodiment 
of a series of suggestions, any one of 
which may be improved upon. Visitors 
are invited to study them critically and 
to make their own suggestions for im- 
provements, either in the design of the 
kitchen as a whole or in the component 
units. Every suggestion will be carefully 
examined, and, wherever practicable, in- 
cerporated in the planned kitchen unit 
hy the technicians who have combined in 
producing the kitchen. It is the inten- 
tion to have the perfected kitchen avail- 
able to the public as soon as possible 
after peace is obtained. 

The layout has been designed to fit in 
a kitchen measuring only 10 ft. by 8 ft. 
The promoters of the exhibition do not 
agree that this space is sufficient, but 
they have shown that a great deal can 
be accomplished even within these limita- 
tions. 

Facing the visitor, to the left, as he or 
she enters the kitchen, is the food-pre- 
paration table, with a serving hatch at 
the back. Attached to the wall is a strip 
of light. providing illumination without 
glare. The table covers a cupboard, de- 
signed for holding the sort of goods 
required at such a table. 

Adjoining this table is the latest model, 
stream-lined English Electric cooker. 
with thermostatic controlled oven and 
simmering control on the hot plate. 
There are two hot plates, atid a combined 
griller and boiler. The controls provide 
for a graduation of heat. The main 
switch is at the base of the cooker, for 
foot control. 

On the right is a table with a vitreous 
enamelled top. on ta which heated pots 
and pans mav he slid from the hot plates 
without injury to the table. The smooth 
surface of this table also makes it suit- 
able for pastry-making. 

The above occupy one wall. Built above 
these units is a series of cupboards, in 
the middle of which is a caronied vent 
with duct to an extractor fan. This 
carries awav all cooking odours. as well 
as drawing away from the person in front 
anv heat from such operations as jam- 
making. The canopy also conceals the 
steam-proof lighting system, which 
iNuminates the ton of the cooker without 
the discomfort of glare. 

The cupboards lining this wall are 
easilv reached. Besides being capacious. 
they have the feature of being kent closed 
bv magnetism. The doors will onen 
easily bv a pu’l on the knobs. but thev 
need onlv a gtntle push to brine them 
within range of the magnet. This is 
built in the framework and as it comes 
into action it closes the door firmly and 
silentlv. There are no locks or springs 
to go wrong, and the overlap of the door 
fringes keens the interior dust-proof. 
There are eleven enpboards. all having 
doors fitted with the magnetic closing 


device. 
On the 8-ft. wall, and under the 
window. is a combined hotpoint sink 


unit. To the left is a draining board, 
under which, and concealed, is a 20- 
gallon automatic water heater. It has 
two elements; one, at the base, heats the 
full 20 gallons, the other keeps the tov 
six gallons permanently hot. A switch 
at the base, for foot contro], brings the 
20-gallon heating element into’ action. 
The container is heat insulated, guaran- 
teeing an efficiency of over 90 per cent. 
in hot water supply. This unit will work 
in conjunction with existing hot water 
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supply systems. The same advantage 
goes with each of the units. They can 
be fitted into existing kitchens as easily 
as they can into new houses. 

Over the sink adjoining the draining 
boards are the mixer taps for regulating 
the temperature of the water desired. 
In the cupboard below the sink is a 
bucket-tap, enabling the filling of 
buckets at floor level. 

On the right of the sink is the electric 
clothes-washing machine, with combined 
enamelled table top and draining board. 
This washer can be filled direct from the 
water heater, and after the wash the 
water is conveyed direct from: the 
machine to the main drain. 

Attachable to the washing machine is 
a wringer unit with 14-in. rollers. Adjust- 
ments allow of its use in five different 
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positions. When not in use this wringer 
is stored in a compartment beneath the 
washing machine. Fitting it to the 
machine consists merely of dropping the 
prongs at one end into slots. 

Next to the washer is the drying cup- 
board, the top part of which is taken up 
with a cupboard which can be used for 
airing. The whole is 2 ft. wide, 18 in. 
deep, and is equipped with tubular elec- 
tric heater and adjustable slotted bars, 
on which can be hung garments and 
articles of varying length. The ventilator 
at the back of the drying cupboard draws 
the warm moisture into the open air. 

The maximum natural lighting is 
secured by pe the combined sink 
unit under the window. 


Facing the cooker is a built-in “ Prest- 
refrigerator. i 


cold ” It. is- 44 ou. ft 





View of the kitchen with one wall removed. The refrigerating unit on the left 
and the adjoining vacuum and brushes cupboard, normally face the food prepara- 


tion table on the left of the cooker. 


The drying cupboard unit has been removed 


from the right of the picture to give a clearer view of the combined sink and 
washing unit, on which is shown the electric wringer. 
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capacity with shelf area of 8.3 sq. ft., and 
has been built by the Pressed Steel Co., 
Ltd., Cowley, Oxford. It is installed at 
waist level and stands on a cupboard 
Seolgned for vegetable storage.. The wire 
mesh shelves allow the dirt to fall 
through to a tray below, thus being easy 
to —— clean and tidy. By the side of 
the refrigerator stands another tall cup- 
board for housing vacuum cleaner, 
brooms, brushes, etc. 

Electric plug points are provided for 
the kettle, iron, toaster and food mixer, 
the latter being apparatus for mixing 
food ingredients and having accessories 
suitable for scouring saueepans, frying 
pans and other utensils. ‘Additional fit- 
ments include an electric clock (over the 
cooker) and two-way lighting switches, 
placed at both doors giving entrance to 
the kitchen. 


FACTORY-MADE HOUSES 


Tue Ministry of Health has issued a 
Circular (105/44) to Housing Authorities 
on the subject of temporary houses. In 
order to assist housing authorities in meét- 
ing the immediate shortage of housing 
accommodation, the Government, it is 
stated, have decided to recommend Par- 
liament to confer powers on the Ministry 
of Health to i temporary houses to 
be erected by the Ministry of Works on 
land belonging to local authorities and to 
make these houses available to local 
authorities on agreed terms. 

A Bill giving effect to this decision was 
introduced in Parliament on July 19. If 
the Bill becomes law it will be necessary 
for local authorities who desire to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered by the 
Bill to secure such land as is required and 
to carry out the necessary development. 
In order to avoid delay at a later stage 
the Minister is now prepared to consider 
provisional applications from local 
authorities for an allocation of temporary 
houses. It is not possible at present 
to indicate the total number of such 
houses that it will be possible to provide 
within the period of approximately two 
years -roposed to be covered by the legis- 
lation, but it is thought that the number 
will be approximately equal to the number 
of permanent houses that can be provided 
by local authorities during this period, 
and in the allocation of temporary houses 
it is the intention of the Government to 
give a special preference to towns which 
have suffered exceptionally from war dam- 
age. Such authorities may properly take 
account of this factor in their applications. 
In making arrangements for distribution 
account will be taken of the order in 
which applications are received. 

Terms upon which the houses will be 
made available to local authorities are 
being discussed by the Minister with re- 
presentatives of. local authorities, and 
further information on this matter will 
be supplied as soon as possible. In 
general it is contemplated that the period 
for which the houses will remain will be 
approximately 10 years, and that the 
annual rate charge on the local authority 
in respect of the provision of the tem- 
porary houses so long as they stand, will 
not be in excess of that payable by them 
for permanent houses under housing legis- 
lation. 

The selection of the sites will, as in the 
case of sites intended for the erection of 
permanent houses, be primarily a matter 
for the local authority, but it appears to 
the Minister that wherever this course is 
practicable there will be advantage in 
selecting sites which, so far as can 
judged, are likely to be suitable at a later 
date for the erection of permanent houses. 
Sites for temporary houses should, where- 
ever possible, be sufficient for not less than 
100 or, in the case of authorities with 
smaller programmes, for not less than 50. 
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POST-WAR BUILDING 
STUDIES 


Witn the tide of war running so 
strongly in our favour that we are dis- 
posed to count its duration in months 
instead of years, it seems natural and 
proper to devote a larger share of our 
energies to the prospects of post-war acti: 
vities. The ordinary man and woman has 
looked ahead almost furtively during the 
last few years, feeling that every minute 
taken from the total war effort was stoleu 
from its proper place. That was probably 
the right attitude of mind for the greai 
masses of the people, for the effort has 
been all-absorbing. : 

But that would not be entirely the right 
attitude for those whose business it is to 
govern the country, for no war would be 
worth fighting if there was no post-war 
period to come worth living in. The plan- 
ning of a complex community cannot be 
achieved in a few months, and if none 
dared look beyond the immediate horizon, 
Armistice would be but another name for 
Chaos. ‘‘ Let us get the War over first,”’ 
has been a good slogan for the man in the 
street, but would have been a tragic one 
for the politician. 

The appearance of a series of booklets 
called ‘‘ Post-War Studies,’’ issued by the 
Ministry of Works, and published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, may be taken as a sign 
that those at the head of affairs remained 
fully conscious of the future throughout 
the greatest stresses of war, for these were 
not prepared and published in a few weeks, 
but must have been put in hand at a time 
when the prospect was grim enough to dis- 
courage any sortie into an unreal future. 
The mere fact of their appearance is there- 
fore highly commendable, regardless of the 
matter they contain, and we are bound to 
study them with the respect which all 
forms of courage must engender. 

Satisfactory also is the way in which the 
Minister has gone outside the official 
sphere to obtain the best and most livelv 
opinions about contemporary building 
method; as well as the judicial frame of 
mind in which his sources of information 
have approached the responsibility of their 
task. In some cases the Associations of 
trades and industries have been called 
upon as the mouthpiece of opinion. In 
others, committees of experts drawn from 
these sources have functioned. In no case 
is there any sign that any of these has 
seized the opportunity to prove that 
“‘there’s nothing like leather,’’ and the 
weight of opinion thus expressed is doubly 
reinforced thereby. 

These four consist of No. 4: Plumbing; 
No. 5: The Painting of Buildings; No. 9: 
Mechanical Installations; and No. 13: 
Non-Ferrous Metals. (Prices are 1s., 1s. 
2s. and 1s. net respectively.) In each case 
there is a clear relation to the peculiat 
conditions which must come with the post 
war event. The defects which we suffered 
not gladly but too easily within each of 
these branches of process cannot be suffered 
again when we shall be hard put to it to 
get things done once, let alone maintained 
when once done. That this has been fully 
realised by the authors of these booklets is 
quite obvious to the reader, and, as such, 
as creditable to those who instructed them 
as to themselves. 

It is, of course, not possible to summarise 
the matter contained in these excellent 
publications, but there are certain points 
in each which deserve comment. 

No. 4, on the subject of ‘‘ Plumbing,” 
was prepared by the Plumbing Committee 
of the Building Research Board, and, 
while it adds little to the store of text-book 
knowledge, it serves a very useful purpose 
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in calling special attention to the things 
that have been so often. neglected by care 
less habit. The defects which it lists con 
tain no new elements, except that the pre 
occupations of a busy building period 
create the conditions which tempt the man 
who does things to ‘‘ take a chance.” 
They are: Insufficient protection against 
frost, dirty corners, inefficient flushing, 
inadequate bore of pipes, noise in pipes, 
difficulty of access, stoppages, air-lock, and 
inferior materials. None of these defects 
presents a mystery. They are all norma! 
hazards of building and capable of readie: 
prevention than cure. It is a good thing 
that these known facts should be written 
down plainly now while we have time to 
think, and just as we are about to make a 
fresh start in peace-time building. 

The Report recommends further research 
also in the direction of simplification, par 
ticularly in respect of anti-siphonage, in 
relation to the one-pipe system. There is 
no doubt. that hitherto the small job has 
been forced into old-fashioned complication 
because of the new complications a change 
of system imposed. The remarks upon 
standardisation are also very much to the 
point, with some useful suggestions, such 
as an extension of the system to cover 
such things as manholes, piping assemblies, 
etc. There is no doubt also that the free 
choice of patterns which has been available 
to the customer has been carried to such 
lengths as to hamper efficiency without a 
commensurate advantage to the public. 
The point has not been missed in the 
Report, and has been given due emphasis. 

No. 5, covering the subject of ‘‘ The 
Painting of Buildings,’’ is very well pre- 
sented. It covers not only the treatment 
of the post-war building, but deals use- 
fully with the removal of camouflage paint 
and protective devices, which may well 
prove a nuisance when the country. dis- 
cards its war paint, in the most literal 
sense. 

Here, again, we are reminded that 
science has few miracles to offer us, and 
that good building arises only from good 
work. In painting this is especially the 
case, for there is no paint that will stand 
unless the way is. prepared for it by 
thorough and skilful work in advance. 
Throughout the Report the emphasis 
upon proper preparation of surfaces con- 
tinually reappears, and upon the proper 


‘sequence of coats. The old story that good 


paintwork means good paint and good 
work thus stands throughout the march of 
scientific discovery. 

There is no suggestion that the forced use 
of some adulterants to take the place of 
tried materials in short supply, which the 
exigencies of war have forced upon us, has 
taught us anything beyond the merits of 
the latter; although the process described 
as ‘‘ Paint Harling” is interesting as a 
treatment for metal sheathed work. This 
comprises. a mixture of paint and granite 
chips, applied in much the same fashion 
as is pebble-dash or roughcast, and from 
the reports given it appears to be a suc- 
cessful method of producing a hard-wearing 
and durable, protective covering. 

Cellulose, once believed to have opened 
the door to luxurious finishes at low cost, 
does not appear to have fulfilled all expec- 
tations. The bare assertion that it is little 
used in building seems to imply a limita- 
tion that is final until some modification 
of its delicate nature intervenes. 

‘* Mechanical Installations,’’ the subject 
of No. 9, has been prepared by a Com- 
mittee convened by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. The field covered 
is very wide, and within the same com- 
pass as subjects more singular in number, 
the terms of treatment are of necessity 
general. 
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Included within its range is the subject 
of central heating, which is likely to be- 
come of more general interest than for- 
merly, Such a great deal depends 
upon the policy to be followed in respect 
ot the public utility undertakings that 
no final findings can be expected under 
present conditions. The whole question 
of heating is more a matter of the most 
economical means of distributing heat from 
the source to the consumer than of likes 
and dislikes. This applies whether the 
means of distribution is by sack and van, 
or by high-tension cable; but there is 
no doubt that we have yet to see the full 
development of electrical energy, and until 
that is achieved we shall be far short of 
the ideal. 

Other sections covering lifts, refuse dis- 
posal, laundry appliances, ventilation, etc., 
touch upon subjects that will be very 
much to the fore in the post-war pro- 
gramme. In the lift section will be found 
a@ number of useful data that will be of 
great assistance to the planner, such as 
dimensions..of well-holes, space for machi- 
nery, etc. The question of refuse disposa 
is also well handled, with suggestions that. 
may well sound the approaching end of 
the ubiquitous portable bin, from which 
we have so long suffered. 

But the main impression on reading this 
booklet is that so much depends upon elec- 
tricity, if we are to get the full advan- 
tages of mechanical aid into the humblest 
home, that the key move may have to be 
political rather than mechanical, and that 
the findings of the committee have been 
to some extent circumscribed by their 
terms of reference. 

The subject of ‘‘ Non-Ferrous Metals,” 
dealt with in No. 13, suggests many lines 
of approach to modern building, particu- 
larly in structure. Hitherto it is iron, in 
the form of steel, that has held the struc- 
tural field, and thereby taken from build- 
ing the element of the monumental that 
has been the chief inspiration of architec- 
ture. Surely there are few engineers who 
would dare to guarantee the life of a 
building depending on steel for its stability 
for more than, say, 80 years. Yet St. 
Paul’s gave cause for anxiety only after 
150 years, while Winchester sat comfort- 
ably upon its raft of logs for nearly a 
thousand. The idea that the same con- 
fident planning in metal could be achieved 
by the use of stainless steel or other 
variety of metal is an intriguing one, for 
which the report has little to say by way 
of encouragement, 

Reference is made, however, to 
aluminium as having a future in this 
direction, by using its favourable weight- 
strength ratio as an offset to first cost. It 
is to be hoped that the scientific mind 
will work in this direction, so that the 
high sense of responsibility, which is the 
good builder’s chief characteristic, may be 
restored to confidence. 

It is interesting also to see reference 
to the metal-sheathed roof, which has 
suffered such an eclipse at the hands of 
the asphalter. Both lead and copper 
receive their proper tributes. 

There are a few general conclusions 
which are likely to come to mind after a 
perusal of these reports. They may be 
read by those who have little hope in the 
future of building or by those who expect 
too much. The latter will.be disappointed 
that so much could have been written with 
so little told of new things; the former 
may complain that it) need not have been 
written at all. 

The fact is that those who expect most 
of science pay too little rd to the 
science, t.e., knowledge, which the build- 
ing crafts have aleudey collected through- 
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out the ages. There is, indeed, no short 
cut to sound building, and there is no 
ounipenens so efficient as a testing machine 
as that provided by Father Time. The 
fact that the Reports do not hesitate to 
pay tribute to these hard facts, and 
thereby deny themselves a certain pic- 
turesque colour which less responsible 
treatment might have produced, is all to 
the credit of the writers. There is very 
much that science will be able to offer us 
to equip us for more comfortable living, 
but that offering is limited by the facts, 
and we must not expect it from any but 
its due quarters. 

Another conclusion we must draw is 
that those who count in affairs have come 
to realise that without good building there 
are few human activities possible, and that 
teo much attention can hardly be given 
to what is, and must remain, the principal 
industry of the country. 


UNITED NATIONS WORKS 


AND BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 


DECISION TO DISBAND. 


Tue following statement is issued by 
the Ministry of Works :— 

Two years after its inception the United 
Nations Works and Buildings Committee 
has celebrated the completion of its work 
with a luncheon at Greek House, Gros- 
venor-square. This committee was formed 
as the result of a request, from the Polish 
and Greek members, for the interchange 
of building knowledge between representa- 
tives of the occupied countries and the 
Post-War Building Directorate of the 
Ministry of Works. It first met on July 
30, 1942, with representatives of Poland 
and Greece present. During the 84 meet- 
ings held by the full committee the fol- 
lowing additional countries were repre- 
sented: Czechoslovakia, France, Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia, Norway, Holland, 
) China, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain, while the U.S.A. was re- 
presented by an observer member. 

The committee covered a wide range of 
subjects, and its work included : 

A critical study of the Post-War 
Building Studies; 

A search for supplementary technical 
knowledge in regard to building regu- 
lations, industrial practice, building 
controls, etc. ; 

Technica] and practical studies of 
building methods for liberated countries, 
including consideration of prefabricated 
building and the use of new materials; 

A study of the principles of industrial 
organisation in their, application to the 
building industry, including site organi- 
sation, use of progress charts, stand- 
ardisation, improvements regarding 
labour, output, etc. 

Four sub-committees were formed to 

deal with ; 

New and 
technique, 

Building organisation and the pro- 
gress chart system as practised in this 
country and abroad, 

Building regulations, contracts and 
war-time controls. 

Repair of war-damaged’ buildings. 
Experts have addressed the Committee 

on many of these subjects and visits have 
been made to a number. of exhibitions of 
town planning, architecture, systems of 
refabrication and projected post-war 
ouses. Visits were also made to Letch- 
worth Garden City, to a number of com- 
pleted factories, to war-time building 
sites during construction, and to an ex- 
ample of airfield construction. 


standardisation building 
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Information was gathered about the 
customs and practices in different 
countries, as much from the technical as 
from the legislative point of view. It 
is clear from this study that gtandardisa- 
tion of method and of material forms will 
facilitate industrial processes, but that 
full account must be taken of the climatic 
and other local conditions in each country. 

While the aim of the committee was to 
give the Allied Nations the benefit of the 
studies on post-war building methods be- 
ing made by the Committees of the Post- 
War Building Directorate, the members 
were able to contribute useful informa- 
tion on foreign practice for the benefit of 
the Study Committees. 

Information as to past practice in all 
phases of building work and experience 
of building under war conditions, with 
the special administrative measures that 
were found necessary, should serve as use- 
ful guidance for those concerned not only 
in physical reconstruction, but the re- 
organisation of building methods in 
countries which have been severely affected 
by the war. 

In addition to the help provided by ex- 
perts on the technical staff of the Minis- 
try of Works, the committee received 
valuable aid from Mr. W. E. Rice, 
O.B.E., J.P., and several of his colleagues 
who are members of the London Master 
Builders’ Association. 

Decision to disband the committee, 
which was quite an informal body, with 
Mr. John H. Markham, F.R.LB.A. 
(Ministry of Works) as Chairman, was 
taken in view of the near completion of 
the post-war studies within the Ministry 
and the completion of the work for which 
the committee was convened. As there 
are still problems connected with recon- 
struction work which interest technicians 
of tthe allied countries, several of the 
members of the committee will continue 
a personal collaboration independently of 
any official organisation. ; 


BOOK REVIEW 


Indeterminate Structures.” 

y Gartner. London: Concrete 
Publications, Ltd. Price 5s. 

The author begins this book of 96 pp. by 
explaining what are statically indeter- 
minate structures and how they may be 
made determinate by imaginary cuts or 
hinges inserted in the members. Equa- 
tions are then derived connecting the 
deflections of the primary case with those 
in which the structure is acted on by 
n unknowns assumed as unity. The 
relation between the virtual work done by 
the external forces and the work done by 
the internal forces is then found. These 
are used in one example to find the 
moments at the supports of a continuous 
beam of four spans. A valuable compari- 
son is made between taking the moments 
and the supporting forces as the unknowns. 
Another example deals with two-hinged 
frames, and this is followed by the deter- 
mination of the most economical shape of 
frame to carry certain loads. The next 
section deals with continuous beams and 
fixed points, and this is followed by 
examples of structures in which there is 
only one unknown in each equation of 
deflections. 

A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to building frames; there is one 
section on frames with pitched roofs and 
column footings fixed. Another treats in 
great detail multi-storey single-span frames 
and three-span single-storey frames under 
wind load. The .book ends with an 
interesting section dealing with the 
amount of possible error due to the choice 
of the unknowns. 


“* Statically 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


Post-War Building Practice. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder, 


Sm,—In your Bank Holiday number 
you gently but genially take us to task 
for failing in our review of the report of 
the Ministry of Works Mission to 
America to mention the occasional short- 
comings of our own industry. You call 
on us to don the white sheet of repent- 
ance, though this is not the season of the 
year in which one is traditionally used to 
do so, and stand and confess our sins, 
alike presumably of commission and omis- 
sion. 

The Committee which considered the 
report shall reassemble. It will consider 
your leading article paragraph by para- 
graph and line by line. 

At the moment, as you well know, we 
are all fully occupied with urgent day-to- 
day. affairs. 

In welcoming the guests at the luncheon 
before our half-yearly meeting a fortnight 
ago, I referred to the valuable service of 
the Press, which ‘‘ sometimes with know- 
ledge and sometimes without it’ gives us 
the benefit of its criticism. This is an 
occasion on which we have good reason 
to know that the criticism is made with 
knowledge and a real desire to promote 
the good of the building industry. I am 
grateful to you for your admonition. 

H. C. Harianp, 
President, L.M.B.A. 
47, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


Prime Cost and Provisional Sums. 
To tHe Epitror or The Builder. 


Srr,—It seems incredible that so many 
learned people and bodies can continue to 
discuss this simple subject year. after year, 
and only succeed in producing a greater 
variety of ideas on which to argue. 

Time and space do not permit one to 
point out the errors, contradictions and 
self-made difficulties and mysteries con- 
tained not only in correspondence to 7'he 
Builder, but in official Forms of Contract. 

Aiter long hesitation for fear of confus- 
ing the matter further, the following 
recommendations are made by a member of 
probably the oldest firm of quantity sur- 
veyors (established 1785), who has had no 
difficulties, and can foresee none, on this 
subject, except, perhaps, convincing other 
people of its simplicity. 

1. The Standard Method of Measure- 
ment of Building Works should clearly 
define prime cost prices and sums, and also 
provisional sums. 

Note.—CCC/WKS/1, paras. 38 and 39, 
ba to be the best attempt'so far. 

. Prime cost, or initials P.C., mean that 
such price or sum is the rate or amount 
to be paid by the builder to merchants or 
sub-contractors nominated by the architect 
for materials to be supplied or work to be 
executed. 

Note.—P.C. items vary from small iron- 
mongery articles to constructional ‘steel- 
work, and are necessary where the archi- 
tect wishes to choose a particular item in 
the former case, or employ a sub-contractor 
in the latter case. 

5. Discounts, etc., on P.C. items are dealt 
with according to the form of contract 
employed. 

Note.—The initials P.C. command in 
some quarters undeserved respect. Audi- 
tors will spend days chasing a receipt for 
a barrel bolt, P.C. 2s., but will not bother 

about 100 rods of brickwork. 

4. Provisional sums of money (and pro- 
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visional amounts of labour and material) 
are for unforeseen work, or that which 
cannot be predetermined. Such sums are 
omitted at completion, and any work the 
builder may have executed is measured 
and valued as variation. 

Note.—The term means what it implies, 
and is allowed provisionally, firstly, for 
such items as increased foundations, and 
secondly, for such items as redecorations 
where the client cannot make up his mind. 

5. Profit and attendance in bills of quan- 
tities should each be allowed for separately 
from the P.C. sums, which should be 
printed in the money column to prevent 
the builder, when tendering, from forget- 
ting or incorrectly carrying out the amount 
of the P.C. sum. 

Note.—There is no profit or attendance 
to add to provisional sums, since they will 
be in the prices of the measured. work 
executed by the builder. 

Cartes R. Kina, 
F.S.1., F.LAS. 

Reading. 


To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Sir,—I was very pleased to observe the 
article by Mr. W. T. Creswell, K.C., and 
Mr. Norman P. Greig, B.A., on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Prime Cost ”’ and ‘ Provisional 
Sums” in Z'he Builder for August 11. 
This is a very careful and considered 
opinion, and although somewhat cautious 
in tone, I feel it will be appreciated by 
many who are interested in this matter. 
It is possible to derive sume sort of defini- 
tion from this article—i.e., ‘‘ Prime Cost, 
P.C., and Prime Cost Sum, refer to 
certain small sums intended to be supplied 
by the contractor himself, and paid by 
him. On the other hand, the term Pro- 
visional Sum applies to much larger sums, 
included in the contract. They contem- 
plate works which it is intended should 
be carried out by someone other than the 
main contractor (e.g., a nominated sub- 
contractor).”” 

I agree with this definition wholly, but I 
doubt whether it can be called ‘‘ custom- 
ary ’’ any longer. Indeed, it is diametric- 
ally opposite to the definitions contained 
in the Government form of contract 
CCC/WKS/1. Condition 38 of this docu- 
ment reads as follows: ‘‘ The words Prime 
Cost, or the initials P.C., applied in the— 
bills of quantities to materials to be sup- 
plied, or to work to be executed by sub- 
contractors, specialists or others.” Fur- 
ther, “‘ All prime cost items shall be 
reserved for the supply of materials, or 
the execution of work by persons to be 
nominated by the superintending officer.”’ 

In other words, Prime Cost Sums are for 
specialists’ work, and it will also be found 
that Provisional Sums are usually included 
for work to be executed by the main con- 
tractor. 

Whilst Messrs. Creswell and Greig 
qualify their definition by explaining that 
it is the contract conditions which should 
be adhered to, whatever the ‘‘ custom ”’ 
might be, I cannot help thinking that this 
whole matter is sufficiently important to 
warrant a common practice being laid 
down. - 

Perhaps some member of the Govern- 
ment’s ‘‘ Contracts Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee’? (who I believe were responsible for 
CCC/WKS/1) would see fit to compare the 
definition given by Creswell and Greig 
with that contained in their Form of Con- 
tract, and observe how they are cutting 
across accepted ‘* custam ”’ 


Rebuilding Plans. 
To tHe Eprtor. or The Builder. 
Sir,—What enviable genius The 
Builder displays in its selection and treat- 
ment of leader subjects! Its leader of 
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August 11 is a tocsin to those who are re- 
sponsible for seeing that Britain continues 
to deserve the status won by her people. 

All conscientious people are remarking, 
‘Tt really is time that action evolved from 
all this planning,’’ so two suggestions are 
submitted to further this end. 

First, that the building trade’s pro- 
fessional and other societies, associations 
and unions combine to demand and en- 
force action—expert action. Second, that 
everybody should write—if only a post- 
card or telegram (how many have ever 
done even this to express their wishes !) 
to their Member of Parliament demanding 
action now. 

Entirely admirable as this leader is in 
its cogency, conciseness and incontroverti- 
hility, it becomes even more pointed read 
in conjunction with the reports of Parlia- 
mentary Debates—admissions of muddle- 
headedness, incompetence and _ inertia : 
inquiries, commissions, reports, com- 
mittees, plans, debates and schemes ad 
nauseam, on and on and on, but not 
action. 

The Builder holds such a position in 
the industry that it knows no fear in doing 
right, whoever may be offended. Wi 
you, therefore, Sir, again take the lead 
by calling together this great industry, 
collectively so powerful in_ personalities 
and numbers? en we shall not need to 
make ourselves individually absurd by 
joining societies to protect ourselves from 
the men we elected to represent us! 

The industry has done a splendid job 
in the war; this job needs the industry, 
too. Epwarp G. Busu. 


Hounslow West, Middlesex. 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘Globe”’ and Mermaid 
Tavern. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder 

Srm,—I am amazed to read in your issue 
of August 18 about the proposals to rebuild 
the Globe Theatre and Mermaid Tavern, 
Southwark, as far as possible as they 
existed in Elizabethan days. Despite the 
great ability displayed in the scheme, both 
buildings would seem to me to be nothing 
better than a piece of stage scenery. 
Surely a better way to honour Shakespeare 
would be to provide a modern theatre com- 
parable with that of the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon. In a theatre of this 
type Shakespearean plays could be per- 
formed under ideal conditions before very 
large audiences. 

Since Bankside is to be developed, it 
should be done in ‘a manner worthy of its 
importance. Is the twentieth century 
utterly incapable of designing an edifice ex- 
pressive of its time, serving present-day 
needs, and truly worthy of Shakespeare? 

B. A. P. Winton-Lewis, 
Dip. Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 
London, S.W.1. 


Proposed Conway Bridge and By-pass. 
To tHE Eprror or Zhe Builder. 

Sm,—The proposed new Conway bridge 
scheme will; I feel sure, create great 
indignation, and, let us hope, immediate 
action by all who revere historic antiqui- 
ties. 

Judging from the model, one can 
assume such a project, if carried out. 
would completely destroy the atmosphere 
and spirit of this old-world quayside. 
The Government, not satisfied with the 
bridge itself, must trespass upon the 
historic ‘‘ curtain wall,’ with its clus- 
tered fishermen’s cottages and the reputed 
**smallest house in Britain,’? which are 
earmarked for demolition. 

Full pressure must be exerted against 
such’ cold-blooded vandalism. On the very 
doorstep we have that distinguished art 
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institution, the Royal Cambrian Academy, 
and I hope every member will combine to 
take collective action to save a picturesque 
corner of this ancient town. 

No doubt we shall hear something from 
the Society for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales, through its able chairman, Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis. We pride our- 
selves on being an artistic race, but many 
glaring acts of vandalism within recent 
years have proved us otherwise. One can- 
not forget that new motor-speedway which 
penetrates through the wilds of Glencoe. 

If united action is taken it may still 
be possible to preserve the old atmosphere 
of Conway for many years to come. 
Modernisation is essential to the progress 
of civilisation, but not at the sacrifice of 
such a priceless heritage. 

Southport. Gorpon Hema. 


Housing Densities. 
To THe Epritor or The Builder. 


Srmr,—Mr. R. H. Ransford, by his letter 
in your issue of August 11, has approached 
the subjects raised by me in the issues of 
July 7 and August 4 in that humorous 
and illogical manner which seldom fails to 
create a fresh interest in a subject of vital 
importance, 

he conclusions which I advanced can- 
not be far wrong, as not only did The 
Builder in its leader of May 12 discuss 
in a very able manner the difference 
between long and short frontage planning, 
but Mr. Barnes, M.P, (East Ham, South), 
and Mr. Silkin, M.P. (Peckham), placed a 
few very good London tom cats in front 
of the pigeons’ cage just before Parliament 
adjourned in connection with the subject 
of frontage and its effect on costs. And it 
appears to be practically certain that those 
quadrupeds will be let loose among the 
bipeds when Parliament reassembles to 
discuss the Housing (Temporary Accom- 
modation) Bill. (See Hansard, Tuesday, 
August 1, 1944, Report.) 

It is difficult for me,»as I believe it will 
be for many other readers who have fol- 
lowed the correspondence on this vital 
subject, to understand by what logical 
process Mr, Ransford can convert my com- 
parisons of 20 and 50 bungalows to the 
acre to 20 and 150 to the acre. 

R. V. Boucuron, A.I.Struct.E. 

Streatham, 8.W.16. 


A Modernised Brick. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sim,—With satisfactory directness, a 
quality often found among quantity sur- 
veyors, Mr. Bailey has ‘‘directed a 
missile ’’ at the brick industry, and in so 
doing rendered service to many. 

In my view, however, he did not go 
far enough, and while none will dispute 
either the importance of. costing or the 
need for new methods in post-war build- 
ing, I do feel that permanence in material, 
within limits, is a factor that is being 
lost sight of, and to neglect the brick is 
to throw away an asset. 

Brickwork has a reputation for dura- 
bility, but it can be said also that no 
single material possesses so many quali- 
ties of the utmost value to the building 
industry. Brick needs only to be pro- 
perly made, properly used, and modern- 
ised to give all the answers required; of 
course, f include all clay products in this 
category. 

Unfortunately, we appear to be faced, 
from one direction at least, by a prefabri- 
cated future, largely the product of the 
light metal industry, a future in which 
construction is based on the principle of 
the ‘‘ sandwich,” but with a content not 
generally known, certainly untried, and 
likely to be but short-lived. 
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Is this to go on? Are we to stand 
aside and watch a faithful friend denied 
her rights because she may prove too 
expensive to k Are we to allow the 
rising generation to be deprived of her 
charm, the comfort she can give, and her 
general usefulness, without some sort of 
effort on our part? For it seems possible, 
if not probable, that this will happen if 
the industry does not do something about 
it, and do it now. 

Mr. Bailey has given them a start, and, 
stimulated by his well-directed missile, 
they should go out and seek new forms, 
new ways and means, new ideas (they will 
meet many willing helpers), but above all 
they will earn the blessings of the com- 
munity, and for themselves, perhaps, 
avoid a future full of regrets for a 
glorious past which will never return. 

If I were a brick I would hunt out this 
young fellow prefabrication and make an 
alliance with him so that we two could 
go on together to our mutual benefit—lI, 
stimulated by his youthful enthusiasm, 
and he, to become endowed with some of 


‘the qualities of the stuff I am made of— 


for, all said and done, I was the first 
prefabricated unit, and he is but the latest 
edition. We are not strangers, we are of 
the same family, the distinction being just 
a matter of time. 
L. MANSFIELD, 

Ewell, Surrey. Architect. 

Subsidies. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sirn,—The war is again bringing more 
prominently before us the question of sub- 
sidies. It 1s probable that few houses will 
be built that are not subsidised. Those 
that are not will be erected by those 
whose wealth or earnings are much above 
the average. And with income tax at 10s. 
in the £, virtually no houses will be built 
on the old large scale. Not only shrink- 
age of income will contribute to this, but 
the old large mansion staffs of domestics 
are gone beyond recall. There will be far 
fewer domestic servants and much more 
self-reliance. Much work formerly dele- 
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gated will have to be done by the indivi- 
dual self. Whilst the daily extracts from 
wills proved show that there are still con- 
siderable fortunes in the country, there is 
nevertheless a continued legislative pro- 
cess towards more equal diffusion of 
wealth. 

If Parliament subsidises an agricultural 
product, .e.g., beetroot, the subsidy is 
spread according to the incidence of 
general taxation. More of it will fall 
upon the higher incomes than upon the 
lower, in accordance with the graduation 
of income tax, whilst exempted incomes 
will bear no share. 

In the case of subsidies granted in the 
past or to be granted in the future in 
respect of dwelling-houses, the case is 
different. The cost of the house will be 
made up of builders’ cost-plus subsidy, 
and the rent will be based upon this total. 
The incidence of the subsidies will there- 
fore be spread more evenly than in the 
case of agricultural products. 

Subsidies, however, should never be 
regarded as more than temporary. The 
principle is unsound. In a more perfect 
world, even in the new world order which 
is to be, no country should engage in the 
production of commodities which can be 
more economically produced in other coun- 
tries, but the principle of mutually 
beneficial exchange should prevail. 

Leaving the international standpoint to 
look at subsidies from the single State 
point of view, they are equally to be con- 
demned. No principle can be sound that 
produces commodities for only a section 
of its people. 

The provision of houses or flats by the 
State or by local authorities leads to very 
unequal conditions. Part of the commu- 
nity is housed in buildings of a much 
better type than the rest. The houses and 
blocks of flats erected from public funds 
are of a more substantial and better- 
equipped type than those built by private 
enterprise. In consequence, the rents of 
such accommodation are higher than the 
rents of houses built by private builders, 
notwithstanding the fact that money can 
be borrowed cheaper by local authorities 
than by private builders, and the further 
fact that those authorities are not ex- 
pected to do more than make the rents 
cover the expenditure and provide for the 
redemption of the mortgage. 

ere was recently a statement in the 
newspapers that the first four cottages 
built for farm-workers were standing 
empty, and the reason assigned was that 
the rents, about 15s. per week, took too 
much of the workers’ wages for shelter. 
This has long constituted a problem. How 
can the small wages which various 
workers have received in the past pro- 
vide sufficient rent for hygienic houses? 

It was also stated in the newspapers 
that the workers displaced for the train- 
ing of troops on the south-east coast were 
not anxious to return to their old habita- 
tions lighted by oil lamps and with earth- 
closet. accommodation, having enjoyed the 
pleasures of electric lighting and modern 
sanitation. 

As I understand the proposals for the 
new order, the aim is all possible produc- 
tion of food and goods, employment for 
all, reasonable homes for all, reasonable 
leisure, good education. These things can- 
not be entrusted to local authorities to be 
dealt with in varying degrees of activity, 
but must be carried out on uniform prin- 
ciples by the Central Authority, the State. 
The nationalisation of the land and the 
buildings upon it is the first essential 
preliminary to a New England—indeed to 


a new world. ’ A. W. Crampton. 
Mansfield, Notts. 
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Tape A. & 8. 4 £.18..¢0 
(A) Builder’s Direct. Work ... el a 9 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition, 25 per cent. 23.15 0 
- 11815 0 
(B) Sub-Trades ... sinc as 48 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition : 
15 per cent. on £47 13s. 4d. ... om Bad pee ee Rt 
24 per cent. on £48 — £47 13s. 4d. (= 6s. 8d.) ... 2 
55 3 2 
£173 18 2 
TaB.e B. £ 8. d. ey ites bs 
A. Builder’s Direct Work el othe me 9 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition (25 per cent.) 2315 0 
11815 0 
B. Sub-Trades sh ar ee aeak Pataca -48 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition (15 per cent.) 7 4 0 
ms 55 4 0 
C, Analogous Sub-Trades ... a sas’ = Neca 30 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition (15 per cent.) 410 0 
3410 0 
° £208 9 0 
TABLE C. & 8 0 © & a. 
A. Builder’s Direct Work el be is 150 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition (224 per cent.) 33.15 0 
—— 1815 0 
B. Sub-Trades Lg ag oF = 150 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition : 
74 per cent. on £140... 1010 0 
24 per cent. on £10 5 0 
—— 16015 0 
C. Analogous Sub-Trades E: 120 0 0 
Add Percentage Addition : 
74 per cent. on £120 = £9 
Therefore charge minimum fee 10 0 
130 0 0 
£474 10 0 








Repair of War Damage: Cost of Works 
Pamphlet ROD 1. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Str,—With reference to the letter from 
‘* Interested ’’ in your issue of August 11, 
I would suggest that, in deciding whether 
certain operations come within ‘“‘sub- 
trades’? or not, one should ascertain 
whether they are included in the list 
given in paragraph 33, which reads: 
* Sub-contracts cover work usually car- 
ried out by nominated sub-contractors 
such as asphalter, electrician, heating, 
ventilating and lift engineer, and steel 
erector."” By implication, any other 
trades would be considered ‘‘ sub-trades ”’ 
where the work was not carried out by 
the builder. 

Whilst one must agree that the scales 
of percentage addition under Head B— 
Builder’s Fee on Sub-Trades—are exces- 
sively complicated, it would appear that 
they are applicable without inconsistency 
to the cases mentioned. 

It is clear that, in the first case (sup- 
posing there are no analogous sub-trades), 
the percentage addition is to be at the 
rate of 15 per cent. on so much of the 
sub-traders’ accounts as represents one- 
third of the prime cost of the builder’s 
direct work plus the amount of the sub- 
trades, and at the rate of 24 per cent. on 
the balance. The 15 per cent. is fixed by 
the fact that the third (£47 13s. 4d.) is 
less than £50, and the 24 per cent. by the 
fact that the total is in excess of £100. 
The builder’s account would be as 
Table A. 

In the second case mentioned by your 
correspondent, the amount of the sub- 
trades does not exceed one-third of the 
prime cost of the builder’s direct work 
plus the amount of the sub-trades and the 
analogous sub-trades, and the percentage 
addition to the amount of the sub-trades 
is therefore at the rate of 15 per cent. 
In this case the builder’s account would 
be as Table B. 


Here is a further example :— 


Cig td: 
Builder’s Direct Work ... 150 0 0 
Sub-Trades 2 3 O* 6«.'0 
Analogous Sub-Trades ... 120 0 0 
£420 0 0 


In this case the percentage addition on 
builder’s direct work is 22} per cent., 
since the prime cost is in the range £101- 
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£500. The amount of sub-trades exceeds 
one-third, of the prime cost of builder’s 
direct. work plus sub-trades and analogous 
sub-trades (£140) by £10; on. the first £140 
the percentage addition is at, the rate of 7} 
per cent., and on the balance of £10 it is 
at the rate of 24 per cent. Since the 
amount of analogous sub-trades exceeds 
£100, but does not exceed £250, the per- 
centage addition on this item is at 74 per 
cent., but as this amount (£9) is less than 
the minimum fee, the latter is charged. 
The account would be drawn up as 
Table. C. 
Avec Venture, A.C.I.S8., A-L.A.A. 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


A New York Housing Scheme. 

To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—The account in last week's 
Builder of the Parkchester housing scheme 
built by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York is superficially a 
favourable one. It is worth while to look 
a little more closely into some of the facts 
given, and to compare the standards with 
those of the County of London Plan. 

The L.C.C. Plan suggests a maximum 
population density of 200 persons per acre 
of housing area. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the housing area at Parkchester from 
the figures given, but if we exclude from 
the total area only the roads and park- 
ways and half the gardens. and recreation 
ground we shall be taking the rosiest pos- 
sible view. This would give a housing area 
of about 69 acres—a density, for 35,000 
people, of over 500 per acre. 

The L.C.C. Plan would permit densities 
of up to 200 per acre in conjunction with 
open space at the rate of four acres per 
1,000 people, which is considered to be 
the minimum possible. . If we assume that. 
at Parkchester the whole space described 
as gardens and recreation ground would 
come within the L.C.C. definition of open 
space, we shall again be taking a rosy 
view. On this basis there are about 57 
acres of open space—or 1.9 acre per fhou- 
sand people. 

In No. 4 of the stimulating American 
magazine ‘‘ Task’”’ there is a description 
of Stuyvesant Town, a second large hous- 
ing project by Metropolitan Life. The 
writer, Simon Breines, says :— 

‘There is no provision for a school. 
Thousands of children living in Stuy- 
vesant Town will have to cross and 
recross congested arteries to attend 
classes. ‘There is also no provision for 
such basic community facilities as 
libraries, health centres and nursery 
schools. There is no public hall where 
community meetings or indoor recrea- 
tion could take place.”’ 

The statement in your article that ‘‘ in 
three years not one child nor adult has 
been hurt in a traffic accident’ obviously 
refers to accidents inside the development. 

It is no wonder that of the main types 
of investment by Metropolitan Life their 
housing projects give the best average 
returns. Another writer in ‘‘ Task” says : 
‘* There is an unconfirmed rumour in New 
York real estate circles that Parkchester 
pays 10 per cent.” 

No doubt the landscaping is of the best, 
the structural technique of the highest. 
But in the view of the A.B.T., English 
technicians, while studying these things, 
should ..ask themselves: ‘‘Jn whose 
interest are my abilities to be used?”’ If, 
when reconstruction starts, we are indif- 
ferent to the answer, we cannot blame the 
public if. they are indifferent to us. 

Cour PENn, 
National Organiser, ‘Association of 
Building Technicians. 
London, ‘S.W.1. 
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RURAL TOWN PLANNING 
IN RUSSIA 
REBUILDING THE SOVIET VILLAGE 
By GEORGE HANNA. 


Tue introduction of the collective farm 
system greatly enlarged the Russian vil- 
lage: cowsheds and stables, _ silos, 
granaries, dairies and various other farm 
buildings were built on the outskirts, 
within easy reach of the farmers. Within 
the village boundaries, in many cases, 
there sprang up clubs, libraries, secondary 
schools, farm laboratories, hospitals, 
kindergartens, nurseries and cinemas. 

Thousands on thousands of villages in 
the Ukraine, in Byelorussia and in Russia 
itself have been completely wiped out by 
the Germans. Old, well-seasoned log- 
houses made the task of the incendiaries 
fairly easy. Everything that would not 
burn, such as the larger houses of brick 
and stone, the magnificent old churches 
and monasteries, the modern cinemas and 


clubs, were left to the destructive 
ingenuity of the German demolition 
squads. 


The task of rebuilding is so colossal as 
to be quite beyond imagining, unless you 
have lived in a country where a five- or 
six-day journey by express train is the 
usual way of reaching a holiday resort, 
and a fourteen-day trip by a fast train is 
possible without crossing the frontier. 

Before the war the architect played a 
very small part in building the Russian 
village. Fromm immemorial times the 
peasants had built their own houses, as 
in later days they built the collective farm 
buildings. Although the results are far 
from ideal, the architect whose job it is 
to design the post-war village must take 
into account the centuries of experience 
and tradition which have produced the 
local styles of building. 

It was usual for our old Russian village 
to be built along a single street, sometimes 
éven along one side of a street. It might 
consist of a single row of log-built cottages, 
anything up to two miles in length. The 
villages rarely lie along the main roads. 
Indeed, with the development of the 
arterial highway and fast motor traffic, it 
is highly desirable that the villages of the 
future should be built well off the 
highways. 

Soviet architects now working on plans 
for new collective farms intend that the 
restored villages shall harmonise with the 
surrounding landscape. They do not 
intend to copy town methods, as collective 
farm builders were once inclined to do. 
Although certain standard ‘ typical.’ de- 
signs have been drawn up to guide the 
local architect, each village will be planned 
separately, with an eye to its setting. 

Generally speaking, a paved road will 
lead from the main highway to the 
village: it will be a cul de sac leading 
only to the village and the fields beyond, 
so that there will be no constant stream 
of traffic to disturb the country quiet. 

The new village will not be an incon- 
venient row of houses. It will consist of 
a number of streets, curved to follow the 
contours of the countryside. The favourite 
plan has a village green and a well in the 
centre, surrounded by lime, lar and 
other trees, after the style of the village 
greens still to be seen in England. 

If the village is a large one it may 
contain a number of these green islands, 
with short streets radiating from them. 
The club, school, library and hospital will 
as a rule be built of materials different 
from those used in the farmers’ dwelling- 
houses, so as to relieve the monotony 
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Farmhouse of a Collective Farm in the Village of Myachikovo. 


which ig the worst feature of many old 
Russian villages. 

While admitting the essential difference 
between the town and the village, it is 
intended that the Soviet village of the 
future shall be as easy and pleasant to live 
in as the big city. 

The Russian farmhouse is a problem in 
itself. Remember that on the collective 
farm every farmer has ‘‘ his house, his 
acre of land and his cow.” 

The Russian winter is long and rigorous, 
with heavy snowfalls and terrific frosts. 
The farmer’s house, in the first place, must 
provide at least a minimum of the 
amenities which we associate with modern 
civilisation, and at the same time it must 
be possible to heat it during the long 
winter months without excessive experdi 
ture of fuel. 

Secondly, life must be made easier for 
the farmer’s wife; the house must be 
designed for her convenience. 
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Thirdly, the livestock must be within 
easy reach of the house both in summer 
and in winter; this problem is connected 
closely with the second, for it is the 
farmer’s wife who milks the cow and feeds 
the pigs and chickens. 

The traditional Russian log-cabin con- 
sists of two parts, which the peasants call 
‘“warm’’ and ‘‘cold.’”’ The modern 
architect-designed farmhouses also follow 
this principle. Hundreds of designs have 
been submitted in a competition held 
during the past year. They range from a 
four-family house standing in the centre 
of four plots of land owned by the occu- 
pants, to one-family houses standing in 
their own grounds. The latter type seems 
to find most favour with the peasants, and 
as the underlying idea in all these designs 
is the same, it is the type I will describe. 

The ‘‘ warm ”’ part of the house is, of 
course, that in which the family live. 
This usually consists of two or three rooms 
heated by two stoves—one a ‘‘ Russian ”’ 
stove which is used for cooking as well as 
heating, and the other a ‘‘ Dutch ”’ stove 
which supplies heat only. 

Both types are substantial brick affairs 
with a number of hot-air chambers: the 
stove is thoroughly heated with logs, and 
when the whole brick structure is hot the 
flues are closed while the coals are still 
glowing. Such a stove will keep a house 
warm for 24 hours or more without 
restocking : bread may be baked and food 
cooked on the ‘‘ Russian’’ stove for a 
long time after the flues have been closed. 

Behind the ‘‘ warm ”’ part of the house, 
and dividing it from the ‘‘ cold,’’ comes 
the ‘‘ seni,’’ a sort of general store-room. 
The entrance to the house is through the 
** seni,’’ so that the outside door can be 
closed before the house door is opened—a 
very important consideration in January 
or February. 

Beyond the ‘‘seni’’ is the lavatory, 
usually of the cesspool type, with a closed 
passage beside it leading to the cattle-shed. 
The cattle-shed doors open on to the 
farmer’s garden, beyond which are the 
fields. The whole structure is under one 
roof, so that the farmer’s wife can tend 
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her livestock without going out of the 
house. 

Ice-cellars are built under the ‘‘ seni ’’— 
winter ice lasts all through the summer. 
Here meat, milk and other perishable 
foodstuffs can be kept fresh for a long 
time. The subsidiary buildings are the 
outhouse lavatory for use in summer, when 
the cesspools are cleared and thoroughly 
cleansed, and a vegetable cellar. This 
is rapes 3 a wood or a brick-lined dugout 
with a sloping roof. 

In the old days the peasants built 
according to tradition and personal experi- 
ence. But the Soviet peasant to-day wel- 
cothes the simple technical drawings that 
have been provided for his use by the 
Soviet Academy of Architecture. 

The Academy plans to set up local 
advisory bureaux under the direction of 
architects and engineers to help the 
farmers in their work. 


DEMOLITION WORK RESULT- 
ING FROM ENEMY ACTION 
WAGES BOARD RULING. 


THe National Demolition Industry 
Wages Board has issued the following 
special ruling regarding men directed to 
London for demolition work resulting 
from enemy action (to come into effect 
from and including September 1, 1944). 

1, Workmen sent to the London District 
by their own se gg and remaining in 
his employ shall be paid, in the ordin- 
ary way in accordance with the Working 
Rule Agreement. 

2. Workmen directed into the London 
district by the National Service Officers 
shall be regarded by the employer as 
though they had been sent by him, with- 
in the as of Working Rule 5, from 
the National Service Office issuing the 
notice of direction. 

3. While the workman remains in the 
employ of the employer to whom he is 
directed, and upon transfer to other em- 
ployers engaged on demolition work in 
the London district resulting from enemy 
action, he shall be entitled to lodging 
allowance at the rate of 4s. for each night 
away from home, travelling allowances 
and periodic leave breaks as provided in 
Working Rules 5 and 6. Further, that 
where prevented from working, having 
suffered an accident, by sickness, or other 
cause beyond his control, he remains so 
entitled until arrangements be made for 
his return to his place of original 
direction. 

4. For the purpose of applying the de- 
cision of the Wages Board regarding 
travelling expenses in the London dis- 
trict, the centre for measuring the dis- 
tance shall be taken as the camp or billet 
to which the workman has been directed, 
or, if directed to an employer, to the em- 
ployer’s shop or job at which he first 
commences work. 

5. The first a og in the London 
district to whom he is directed shall be 
responsible for the payment of the fare 
of the journey to London, and the appro- 
priate = time (not exceeding nor- 
mal working hours in any one day). 
Upon redirection back to the place of 
original direction, the last employer for 
whom he has worked on demolition work 
resulting from enemy action in the Lon- 
don district shall similarly be respon- 
sible for his return journey. 

6. In cases where a workman is _ re- 
directed elsewhere than back to his place 
of original direction his next employer 
shall be responsible for the fare of his 
journey and appropriate travelling time 
(not exceeding the normal working 
hours in any one day). A 

7. Travelling time shall include reason- 
able allowance of time to effect settling 
in the workman’s billet or camp. 

(Signed) G. A. WARLEY, 
Employers’ Secretary. 

(Signed) R. Coprock, 
Operatives’ Secretary. 
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SOCIETIES & INSTITUTIONS 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ COMMITTEE. 


Annual Report. 


WE take the following extracts from the 
annual report of the Ronwiey Surveyors’ 
Committee of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution :— 


EpvucaTION AND TRAINING.—A standing 
education sub-committee has been set up 
to consider and report on educational 
matters in relation to the post-war train- 
ing of quantity surveyors. This sub- 
committee has already advised on the 
syllabus, so far as it affects quantity sur- 
veyors, of the refresher courses which the 
College of Estate Management, at the 
Institution’s suggestion, is to provide for 
qualified members returning from active 
service, 

Dayworx Rates.—In the course of 
settling accounts, some contractors are 
calling the attention of quantity surveyors 
to the rates laid down in the national 
schedules of daywork charges on main 
contracts, and on contracts for electrical 
and heating and ventilating work, as 
against the rates allowed for daywork on 
Government war building contracts. 

The Committee hold that the national 
schedules were intended to be applied in 
peace time to small jobbing work or to 
conditions under the clauses of building 
contracts to which daywork could properly 
be applied. They were also intended for 
application only where agreement had 
been reached within the contract par- 
ticulars. 

METHODS OF MEASUREMENT.—Conse- 
quent upon a report of the Advisory 
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Council of the Ministry of Works, the 
Minister has drawn the attention of sur- 
veyors, both in England and in Scotland, 
to the desirability of uniformity in 
methods of measurement, and has urged 
that steps be taken to secure agreement 
whereby one method of measurement will 
be applicable to England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland. The Joint. Com- 
mittee have therefore been in consultation 
with the Scottish Joint Standing Commit- 
tee, first, in an endeavour to define the 
principal points of difference, and, 
secondly, to consider the type of document 
which would be acceptable to surveyors 
and contractors throughout the kingdom. 

On April 27, a deputation from the 
Scottish Standing Committee visited Lon- 
don and met the Standard Method of 
Measurement Joint Committee at the 
Institution, when the whole subject was 
fully considered and discussed. As a 
result, it was felt that there was no 
insuperable obstacle in the way. of unifor- 
mity, but that special provisions, possibly 
in the form of a supplement, would be 
necessary in order to accommodate the 
conditions ruling in Scotland, particularly 
in view of the fact that in Scotland a 
different form of contract was employed. 


It is recognised that immediately on 
the cessation of hostilities it will be de- 
sirable again to review the Standard 
Method of Measurement, not only to bring 
it into line with latest trends of practice 
and to incorporate additional sections to 
cover specialists’ work, but so to amend 
the text that clauses which have. given 
rise to questions and answers will be 
clarified. Such revision will afford a suit- 
able opportunity to consider the views of 
the Scottish industry so that differences in 
practice may be reduced to a minimum. 

Post-War MHovsrne.—Discussions are 
proceeding’ with representatives of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers on the question of quantities 
for post-war working-class housing con- 
struction. While it is agreed that full 
quantities are both desirable and necessary 
for external services and for work up to 
dampcourse level, it is felt by the repre- 
sentatives of both sides that the question 
of a simplified form of quantities for the 
superstructures should be carefully ex- 
plored. 


INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


Surrey Engineer Elected President. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers, held 
recently. Mr. William P. Robinson, 
C.B.E., County Engineer for Surrey, was 
ananimously elected President of the In- 
stitution for 1944 in succession to Mr. 
L. St. G. Wilkinson, M.C., Borough Engi- 
neer for Wallasey. The vice-presidents 
for the year are Mr. Ernest Minors, 
Borough Surveyor of Darlington; Mr. 
E. H. Ford, City Engineer of Coventry ; 
and Mr. J. B: L. Thompson, Borough 
Engineer of Swindon. 

The following new members were elected 
to the Council : G..S. Barry, County Sur- 
veyor, Ayr; H. Burleigh, Senn h Engi- 
neer, Battersea; M. L. Francis, Scams 
Engineer, Derby; P. E. Harvey, Borough 
Engineer, Worthin ; B. F. Holden, Engi- 
neer and Rime,” Mena Ay J. E. Lewis, 
Borough Engineer, Sunderland; , 
McLauchlan, Borough Engineer, Ipswich ; 
D. B. McLay, City Engineer, Dundee; F. 
Nicholas, City Surveyor, Manchester ; 
F. Oliver, Borough Engineer, Luton; 
H. V. Overfield, Borough Engineer, Scar- 
borough; C. J. Scudamore, City Engineer, 
Gloucester. 
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LAW REPORT 


WAR DAMAGE AND A LEASE. 
CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Before Mr. Justice Utruwart. 
In Re FitzHardinge’s Lease. 

This case, which had been removed 
from Westminster County Court into the 
High Court, raised an important ques- 
tion as to the respective rights of land- 
lord and tenant under the Landlord and 
Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939, as 
amended by the Act of 1941, where a 
portion only of the property comprised in 
the lease had been destroyed by enemy 
action. 

The material facts were as follows: 
By a lease dated in January, 1889, the 
house, No. 14, Charles-street, Mayfair, 
London, W., with the subsidiary premises 
No. 12, Hay’s Mews, were demised to a 
lessee for the term of 434 years from 
September 29, 1908, at a rental of £140 
a year. On May 10, 1941, the house in 
Charles-street was so badly damaged by 
enemy action as to become uninhabitable, 
and on May 20 the present tenant under 
the lease served on the landlords notice 
of disclaimer as regarded the house No. 
14, Charles-street, together with a letter 
in which she stated that she intended to 
apply to the Court for power to retain 
the premises No. 12, Hay’s Mews, which 
had by that time been converted into two 
flats and a garage, these premises having 
been only slightly damaged by the raid 
on May 10. 

The landlords denied that the tenant 
was entitled under the powers conferred 
by the War Damage Acts to do this, as 
it would, if allowed, impede the future 
development of the property as a whole. 
The tenant, however, applied to the 
Court for power to retain the Hay’s 
Mews property only, and whether or not 
the tenant was entitled to do this was 
the question which the judge had now 
to decide. 

In the course of a considered judgment 
his lordship said that until October, 1942, 
the property that was comprised in the 
lease was rated as a whole, but since 
then the flats-in Hay’s Mews had beea 
separately rated. After a deduction of 
the rates payable, this property showed 
a profit rental to the tenant. The Jand- 
lords, who wanted to obtain possession 
of the whole of the property comprised 
in the lease with a view to its future 
development, contended that in the cir- 
cumstances the tenant had to make a 
choice between a notice of disclaimer and 
a notice of retention as regarded the 
whole of the property comprised in the 
lease. 

His lordship, having referred to the 
material sections of the Landlord and 
Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939, as 
amended by the Act of 1941, said he was 
satisfied that it was equitable to allow the 
tenant to exercise the right of disclaimer 
or retention of the lease as a whole. In 
his opinion the tenant in the present case 
was not precluded by her notice of dis- 
claimer from acting as she had done. In 
his view it was equitable that the tenant 
should be permitted to exercise the right 
of disclaimer as regarded the house in 
Charles-street up to and including the 
wall, and that the lease should be treated 
as if there were two separate leases, one 
of the house in Charles-street and the 
other of the flats in Hay’s Mews, and the 
rent of £140 apportioned as to £95 to 
Charles-street and as to £45 to the rest 
of the property, no right of way being 
implied between the two properties. In 
these circumstances the existing notice 21 
disclaimer would be set aside and leave 
given to the tenant to serve a fresh one. 

Order accordingly. 
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THE TRAILER LOADED 


A TRAILER FOR REPAIR 
TRUCKS 


A COMMON item of equipment for many 
business concerns, especially builders 
and public utility undertakings for gas, 
water, electricity and telephones, was 
until recently a repairs truck consisting 
of a flat wooden toolbox running on a 
single pair of large diameter wheels shod 
with iron tyres. These trucks were nor- 
mally towed behind a horse and cart or 
pulled by men for short distances along 
fairly level ground, but such slow 
methods of transport are inadequate for 
modern. requirements. Nowadays a 
great many of the trucks have been re- 
placed by modern trucks on pneumatic 
tyres and fitted with brakes so that they 
can be towed behind lorries and motor 
vans. 

The laws governing the use of trailers 
on public roads are given in Motor 
Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regula- 
tions, 1941, and the position is briefly as 
follows: Regulation 50 provides that 
every trailer exceeding 2cwt. in weight 
unladen shall have an efficient braking 
system, and there are elaborations ac- 
cording to the system used. Regulations 
51 and 52 provide that all the wheels of 
a trailer shall be equipped with pneu- 
matic tyres. There are certain excep- 
tions enumerated in these regulations, 
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but they do not meet the case in point. 
In spite of the rapid mechanisation of 
transport before the war, there are still 
a surprising number of the old type of 
repair trucks in use, the construction of 
which being such that they cannot 
legally be drawn behind a lorry. The 
life of these vehicles is relatively long, 
and their continued use is no doubt ex- 
plained by the reluctance of owners to 
scrap them while they are still in good 
condition. 

The author, recently appointed to the 
staff of the Luton Water Company, 1m- 
mediately met ag sogas in organisation 
caused mainly by the slowness of hired 
horse-drawn transport used for mainten- 
ance and repair work. Moreover, it was 
considered necessary for this important 
utility undertaking to have some 
mechanical transport of its own imme- 
diately available for any emergency 
he ag might be produced by war condi- 
ions. 

There were six tool-carts, four of which 

were in constant daily use by separate 
gangs of men, and these were normally 
towed behind a horse-drawn cart hired 
daily for this purpose. The problem of 
changing over from horse-drawn to 
mechanical transport devolved into the 
most economical and efficient method of 
converting the existing tool-carts to com- 
ply with the Transport Regulations. 
_ It was not desirable to scrap the exist- 
ing repair trucks, particularly in view of 
the present need for economy on all 
existing materials and plant. Accord- 
ingly, a very simple form of trailer was 
devised which could carry any of the 
trucks very easily and could be quickly 
loaded and unloaded by a normal work- 
ing gang of three men. 

The trailer consists essentially of an 
A-frame draw-bar having the legs of the 
A extended beyond a simple axle and 
pair of wheels to form two crutches on 
which the axle of the repair truck is 
carried. The draw-bar is lifted to place 
the crutches under the axle of the repair 
truck; when the draw-bar is depressed 
the wheels of the truck are lifted a few 
inches clear of the ground. An auto- 
matic over-run brake system is fitted, 
and this is the standard pattern used on 
small car trailers. 

The details of the design and the whole 
of the construction were carried out by 
Mr. T. Plowman, a local automobile 
engineer, utilising stock materials 
throughout. Welded construction was 
found to be the simplest to deal with 
the skew angles at connections. 

The axie is taken from the rear axle 
of an Austin 10 (1935 model), with the 
banjo cut out and the ends pinned to- 
gether. The sections of steel used in the 
framework were chosen because they 
were available in the stores of the local 
manufacturers, and they have proved 
amply strong for trucks weighing about 
15 ewt. loaded; for loads of this order 
lighter sections could be used if obtain- 
able. The photograph shows the trailer 
loaded and demonstrates that the 
balance is sufficiently good for fairly easy 
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handling. Any fairly strong axle, either 
front or rear axle of a scrapped vehicle, 
could be modified similarly. In practice 
it has been found that there is some 
difficulty in coupling up the trailer to 
the lorry when on a slope, and it has 
been decided to fit a small hand-brake 
lever on the trailer so that the man 
coupling up may have complete control. 
Also, some improvement in handling 
could be made in the trailer by giving 
the crutch slightly less overhang from 
the axle. 

The total cost was £61, which proved 
rather higher than estimated owing to 
the large proportion of the total . time 
spent on perfecting the details of de- 
sign. Even so, the- usefulness of the 
trailer has demonstrated itself so readily 
that it is considered well worth the 
initial outlay. Moreover, the life of the 
repair trueks will be prolonged by 
steadier riding on pneumatic tyres. 

There may be others who wish to over- 
come a similar transport difficulty by 
this type of trailer, and the design could 

robably be repeated at far less cost. It 
is with this end in view that the above 
notes have been prepared. 

P. R. JEFFCOATE. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


M.O.S. Staff Changes. 

THE Ministry of Supply announce that 
Mr. Brian B. Gattie, representative of the 
British Timber Control in Canada, has 
been promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Controller. Mr. John Scott, Timber 
Control representative’ attached to 
B.R.M.M: in Washington, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Deputy Assistant 
Controller. 

Mr. Arthur H,. Scroggs, who has been in 
vharge of the Technical Plywood Section 
of the Timber Control since its inception, 
has been granted three months’ leave of 
absence and has resumed his duties as a 
director of ‘‘ Saro.”” Mr. A. D. Wood has 
taken over control of the Technical Ply- 
wood Section at Maidenhead. 


Control of Iron and Steel. 

The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Iron and Steel (No. 35) Order, 
1944, which came into force on August 
15. It alters the existing Control of Iron 
and Steel Orders, the principal alterations 
being: (1) The Distribution Scheme has 
been amended, (a) in regard to springs, 
to control only the iron and steel for their 
manufacture, and not the acquisition and 
disposal of finished springs, and (b) to 
free the acquisition and disposal of used 
wire netting, in any quantity, from 
licence or authorisation; (2) the maxi- 
mum prices for iron castings and for 
manufactured iron (wrought iron) are 
increased; (3) maximum prices are im- 
posed for the first time on certain types 
of cold drawn tubes, and (4) the control 
of merchants’ (including stockholding 
merchants’) selling prices is extended to 
include a number of products not 
hitherto price controlled for sales by 
merchants, and by fixing margins which 
may be added by merchants other than 
stockholding merchants. 

A number of related price schedules 
are revoked, and replaced by new 
schedules. Copies of the Order may be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
York Hofise, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
or through any Gookaelter. price ld. 
(S.R. & O., 1944, No. 909). 

The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Bolts, Nuts, Screw Studs, 
Washers and Rivets (No. 5) Order, 1944, 
which came into force on August 15. This 
amends the Control of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 
(Nos. 1, 3 and 4) Orders, 1943. Copies, 
obtainable as above, price ld. (S.R. & O 
1944, No. 910). 


Iron and Steel Issuing Authorities. 

The Ministry of Supply his issued a list 
of issuing authorities to whom applica- 
tion for authorisations should be made. 
It is fully indexed. 
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Control of Timber Orders. 

The Ministry of Supply give notice that 
the existing Control of Timber Orders 
have been revised and reissued in consoli- 
dated form. With the exception of the 
Control of Growing Trees and Home 
Grown Round Timber in the Log (No. 1) 
Order, 1944, and the Control of Timber 
(No. 30) (Kiln Drying) Order, 1944, which 
were recently made and are not affected, 
all the Control of Timber Orders which 
are still operative have been revoked and 
replaced by the following :— 

The Control of Timber (No. 32) 
(General Provisions) Order, 1944, contain- 
ing licensing and other general pro- 
visions. 

The Control of Timber (No. 33) (Im- 
ported Timber Prices) Order, 1944, -provid- 
ing fixed prices for imported timber other 
than mining timber. 

The Control of Timber (No. 34) (Home 
Grown Timber Prices) Order, 1944, pro- 
viding maximum prices for home-grown 
timber other than round timber in the log 
and mining timber. 

The Control of Timber (No. 35) (Mining 
Timber Prices) Order, 1944, providing 
fixed prices for imported mining timber 
and maximum prices for home-grown 
mining timber. 

The Control of Timber (No. 36) (Ply- 
wood Price) Order, 1944, providing fixed 
prices for plywood. 

Common to all the price Orders is a 
new provision whereby the buyer has the 
right to require a statement from the 
seller showing how the price is made up 
in relation to the Order so that he can 
verify that the price is in conformity 
with the provisions of the Order. 

All the Orders come into forae on 
September 4, and copies may be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, York House, 
ot ae W.C.2, or through any book- 
seller. 


Newcastle Timber Control Area. 


The address of the Newcastle Area 
Office of the Timber Control is now: 
‘* Kildale,” Clayton-road, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2: The telephone 
number remains unchanged—Newcastle 
25031. ; 

This Area Office administers the 
Counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the detached 
portion. of Lancashire north-west of the 
River Kent. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Quiet Running of Motors. 

Messrs. Crompton Parkinson, Ltd.. 
inform us that a new invention, the 
“ Marathon” (patented) sleeve bearing, 
applied to their Crompton “ Minor” 
motors, provides an oil-lubricated sleeve 
bearing, having the same service charac- 
teristics as are given by ball or roller 
bearings on the larger industrial type 
motors. The bulk of fractional-horse- 
power electric motors are, of course, used 
on domestic or semi-domestic applica- 
tions where quiet running is a prime 
necessity; whenever quiet running is 
required in domestic premises, sleeve 
bearings must be adopted. Sleeve bear- 
ings, however, require oil for their lubri- 
cation, whereas the ball or roller bearing 
requires no lubricant but simply a coat- 
ing of grease so as to protect from 
corrosion the polished rolling surfaces. 

In designing the ‘‘ Marathon” sleeve 
bearing, therefore, it was necessary to 
provide an oil-well of large capacity, 
sufficient for at least ten thousand hours 
running. Furthermore, it was desirable 
that the oil-well should be unspillable 
so that it could receive its initial filling at 
the factory. In order to lubricate the 
main journal effectively and also to give 

ositive lubrication to the thrust sur- 
aces, a system of free oil flow through 
large-section duplex wicks of pure woven 
wool is found to be the most advan- 
tageous. All these requirements are 
achieved in the ‘ Marathon” bearing 
which the makers claim puts the Cromp- 
ton ‘‘Minor” fractional horse-power 
sleeve bearing motor on the same level 
for reliability and freedom from trouble 
as the ball- and roller-bearing machine, 
while at the same time ensuring quiet- 
ness in running. Details are available 
from Electra House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


AVONDALE.—Plans in hand for alterations 
and_ additions and extensions at Farm House 
at East Limbank Farm, for which the architect 
is Mr. Thomas C. Yuill, Bloomholm, Strath- 
avon. 

SALSBURGH.—Plans prepared for the_re- 
construction and additions at Deerholm colliery 
buildings, for which the architects are D, &. 
Briggs & Co., 48, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (1) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

BUILDING 
AUGUST 30. 

Barnsley T.C.—Altering and adapting 4 shops 

at Sheffield-rd. into houses. B.E. 
AUGUST 31. 

Esher U.D.C.—Repair and partial reconstruc 
tion of British Restaurant, Long Ditton. E. 
and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 2. _ 

Birkenhead T.C.—Repairs, painting, etc., to 
various properties. B.E. and S. 

SEPTEMBER 4, : 

Cheshire C.C.—Erection and completion of 
extensions to staff recreation hut at Clatter- 
bridge (County) General Hospital, Bebington. 
E. M. Parkes, County A., The Castle, Chester. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 9. 
U.D.C.—Erection of 24 
Town S., Town Hall. 


SEPTEMBER 13. 


houses at 


Newr 
A Dep. £5 5s. 


Needham-st, 


Birkenhead T.C.—Erection of new _ booster : 


house, Gas E., Gas Offices, Hird-st. Dep. 
£2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 14. 
Dublin 7T.C.—Erection of 291 houses at 
Rutland-ave., housing area No. 2A, Housing 
Architect, 5, Wellington Quay. Dep. £5 5s. to 


City Treas. 
SEPTEMBER 18. 
York T.C.—Repairs and adaptations at 2, 
North-st., and 10, Pavement. C. J. Minter, 
City E. and A. Dep. £1 Is. 
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A PUBLIC BATH IN BRITAIN DURING THE ROMAN OCCUPATION 


The Roman Empire is at the zenith of its 
power —its legions are garrisoned from Africa to 
Hadrian’s Wall — its culture has taken deep root in 
the conquered countries. 

The public bath has become the meeting place for 
all classes of society and is an example of Roman 
influence upon a nation’s life and habit. 

When the Romans invaded Britain — builders 
landed with the soldiers. 

They built stone houses, heated by hypocausts. 
Thus the Legionaries, exiled from Italian sunshine, 
were able to endure the British winter. 


CARRIER 


The hypocaust, a primitive form of central heating, 
is recognisable as a rudimentary function of Air 
Conditioning and its extensive use during the Romans’ 
occupation of cold countries shows it to have been an 
important vehicle for the spread of civilisation. 


There could be no better example of how protection 
from extremes of climate has helped a nation to make 
history. 

The modern analogy to the hypocaust is the Carrier 
installation, producing in any enclosed space — in any 
climate, the atmosphere in which we may live and 
work with maximum comfort and efficiency. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


24, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON 
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One hot bath after another / 


With a EWART Geyser —a Multi-point — Bath— or a Sink 
Geyser— you can obtain INSTANTANEOUS hot water— 
cheaply — without waste of fuel — at any time of the day or 
night. EWART specialist service in water heating is at the 


disposal of all interested — architects, builders and users. 


EWART 


GEYSER‘S$S 


EWART & SON, LTD. LETCHWORTH, Herts.—Letchworth 1191—Established 1834 
3174 Scottish Agents: JAMES R. THOMSON & Co., Lid., 10, Blythswood Street, Glasgow, C.2 
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NO DATE. 
Hereford C.E.C.—Erection of smithy workshop 
at High School for Girls. County Architect, 
County Offices, Hereford. Dep. £1 1s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


HEATING, ETC. 
Deal T.C.—Ext mth weld ty 
e -C.— External decoration of 20 hous 
Golf-rd. B.B, and 8, we la 


SEPTEMBER 2. 
Bradford T.C.—Painting work at 
schools, hospital and baths. City A. 


acre “ee 4. 
unstable T.C.—External painting of | 8 
and flats. Acting B.S. 4 mone 

Shrewsbury T.C.—External painting of 122 
houses at Coton Hill and 215 houses at Race- 
course housing estates. B.S. 

E SEPTEMBER 9. 

Limehurst R.D.C.—Painting of houses, 
Council Offices. 

Saddieworth U.D.C.—External painting of 
1060 houses. G. H. Booth, Housing Manager, 
Council Offices, Uppermill. 

SEPTEMBER 22. 


Southport C.B.—Painting structur - 
shore. B.E. Dep. £1 td i olen 


various 


S., 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


AUGUST 31. 
Chesterfield Group.—Construction of 
and sewers. B.E, and 
field. Dep. £2 2s. 
Wolverhampton C.B.—Construction of concrete 
roads and soil and surface water sewers, etc. 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 9. 

Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Providing 
and laying approx. 2,750 yds. 3 in. dia. cast- 
iron pipes, etc. Ross Hooper and Harvey, 
Dallas-chbrs., Chippenham. Dep. £1. 


SEPTEMBER 11. 

Warminster U.D.C.—Construction and main- 
tenance of about 1,900 yds. of 9 in. dia. spun- 
iron water main, etc, Lemon & Blizard, Con- 
sulting E., 3, Glen Eyre-rd., Southampton. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 12. 

Cheltenham B.C.—Laying of approx. 1,800 yds. 
of 12 in. dia. water main, etc. G. Gould Mars- 
land, B.E. Dep. £5 5s, 

SEPTEMBER 18, 

Piymouth T.C.—Construétion of 4 miles of 
concrete roads, together with ancillary excava- 
tion and drainage works. City E. and § 
Dep. £2 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 
SEPTEMBER 9. 


roads 
8., Town Hall, Chester- 


West Riding C.C.—Construction of first half 


Torne. S., County 


eld. Dep. £1 1s. 


of new brigge over River 
Hall, Wak: 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


. AUGUST 31. 

South Devon Regional Planning Committee.— 
Planning Officer. £600 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. 
Forms of application and conditions from H. A. 
Hield, Secretary, Town Hall, Torquay (stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope required). 


SEPTEMBER 1. 
Southwark B.C.—Senior Assistant Architect. 
£600-£25-£750, plus war bonus. Application 
forms from D. T. Griffiths, T.C. 


SEPTEMBER 2. 

*North-West Surrey Joint Planning Committee. 
—Town Planning Assistant. £500 p.a. Forms 
from F. H. Smith, Acting Secretary, Council 
Offices, Woking (amended date). 


SEPTEMBER 4. 
*Cumberland C.C.—Assistant Planning Officer. 
£700 &a. mm,’ Andrew Wheatley, Clerk of C..C., 
ourts, 


The Carlisle. 
: SEPTEMBER 8, 
*Bristol 1T.C.—Chief Assistant Architect. 


£700 p.a., plus £45 bonus. J. Nelson Meredith 
(F.), City Architect, Eagle House, Colston-ave., 


Bristol, 1. 
SEPTEMBER 11. 
*Huddersfield C.B.—Boro’ Architect. £1,000- 
£50-£1,250 p.a., plus war bonus. Age limit 50. 
Applications to 8. Procter, T.C., Town Hall. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 
*East Riding C.C.—County Architect. £1,000 
p.a. Application forms from Clerk of the C.C., 
County Hall, Beverley. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 

London County Council.—Principalships.’ (1) 
Hackney Technical Institute. £820-£50-£960, 
lus war bonus. (2) South-East London 
Technical Institute, Lewisham Way. £960-£50- 
=1,200, plus bonus. Apply to Ed. Officer (T.I.), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E., for 
application form(s), enclosing stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. ; 


THE BUILDER 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bolton.—T.C. “approved: Sanitary conveni- 
ences at St. George-the-Martyr and _ St. 
Matthew’s Church _ schools, for School 


Managers; extensions at Commercial Institute 
(Lords) Bus College, 53, Manchester-rd., for 
Walter Lord, ‘‘ Wyndene,” Sweetloves-la.; addi- 
tions to evacuation hostel, Chorley New-rd., 
for Committee of Friends’ Relief Service. 

Chester.—E.C. propose Youth Centre at Bla- 
con, at £1,628; additions to City Grammar 
school, Queen’s Park-rd.—T.C. approved exten- 
sions for ‘‘ Chester Chronicle,” 27, Bridge-st. 

Darlington.—Plans approved for lavatories at 
Northgate, for N.A.A.F.I.—H. B. Richardson, 
Skinnergate, Darlington, is architect for erec- 
tion of engine house. 

Eccles.—T.C. approved: Garage for The Nook, 
Grange-rd., Worsley; additions to school, Mon- 
ton, for Trustees of Monton Methodist Church. 
—Governors of Day Secondary school, Monton, 
propose extensions. 

Flintshire.—E.C. propose extensions at Dee- 
side Central school, Shotton, for Youth Club 
and Institute. , 

Gateshead.—T.C. to provide temporary sleep- 
ing accommodation at Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, at £220. : 

Hereford.—T.C. approved: Offices for Painter 
Bros., Ltd. 

Hull.—T.C. propose erection of hostel at 
Anlaby-rd., also community centre, at £6,000. 

Leeds.—Rev. W. A. Freeborn and Church- 
wardens of Christ Church propose to erect 
Church at Manston-gdns. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved additions to 
Brewery at Ellesmere-st. and_ Grosvenor-st., 
Hulme, for Cornbrook Brewery Co., Ltd., E. A. 
Newton (L.), 28, Kennedy-st.; additions for 
W. E. Cary, Ltd.,; conversion of two houses into 
synagogue, at Cheetham, for trustees of Kahal 
Chassidim synagogue, B. L. Doyle, architect, 
26, Hollins-la., Marple Bridge, Marple.—Pros- 
pect Laundry, Ltd., Cheetham-st., Cheetham, 
to reconstruct laundry buildings.—E.C. propose 
extensions at Brownley Green Municipal school, 
Wythenshawe, at £1,640. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved 
centre at Paley-st., and Montague-st., 
P. 


child welfare 
for 
Middleton.—T.C. propose *bus shelters on 
approved sites. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—T.C. to erect a crema- 
torium at Heaton Cemetery. 
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Newton-le-Willows.—Lancashire E.C. propose 
Infants’ and Junior school at housing estate 
north of Crow-la, east. 

Northumberland.—Thomas Taylor Homes to 
be adapted by C.C, as hospital for premature 


babies. Plans by County Architect, County 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Oldham.—T.C. approved: Assembly hall, 
gymnasium, etc., at Ward-st. central school, for 
E.C.; alterations at ‘8-10, Whalley-st., for 
Markets Committee —P. H.C. propose health 


clinic at civic centre site. 
Oswestry.—Shropshire E.C. propose Youth 
Club and Institute, at £1,800. 


Rochdale.—T.C, propose “bus shelters at 
Queensway. 
Rochdale.—T.C. approved additions for 


Oswald & Duncan, Ltd.; additions for Dicken 
Green Mill Co., Ltd.—United Co-operative 
Dairies, Ltd., Moss-la., propose erection of milk 
processing factory rear of 232 and 234, Halifax- 


rd. 
. Rugby.— Warwickshire C.C. propose maternity 


ome. 

Salford.—T.C. approved bakery and _ loading 
way, Dean-st., Broughton, for W. W. Bellamy. 
Skipton.—R.D.C. received M.H. approval of 


sites for houses. 
Stafford.—R.D.C. propose erection of 12 
Plans by E. M. Coombs 


houses at Dale-la. 
(F.), County Offices, : 
Stoke-on-Trent.—T.C. propose: Adaptation of 
“The Hall,” Woodhouse-st., for offices for Re- 
construction Department; provision of Infants’ 
Welfare clinics at Longton and Golden Hill. 
Warrington.—Committee of Y.W.C.A. National 
Offices, Great Russell-st., W.C.1, propose exten- 
sions at Y.W.C.A. Club premises at Legh-st. — 
West Hartlepool. — North-Eastern Electric 
Supply Co., Lid., to extend sub-station. 
Whetstone (Leics.).—Building Committee 
propose village hall. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bootle.—T.C. approved school kitchen at 
Chestnut-gr., for E.C. . : 
Coventry.—T.C. propose B.R. at Tile Hill-la. 
Hereford.—T.C. approved third B.R. at 
Butter Market. 


Hindley.—U.D.C. approved central canteen 
kitchen at Hindley Green, for M.O.W. ; 
Lancashire —E.C. propose- central school 


kitchen at Golborne. 

Northumberland.—E.C. approved schemes, to 
adapt Corsenside and Dinnington schools for 
provision of school meals. Plans by County 
Architect, County Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved works canteen for 
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LOOK FORWARD 


to a very early 
resumption of the 
manufacture of high 


class built-in fitments 


PARK ROYAL JOINERY WORKS 
STANDARD RD, WILLESDEN. N.W.10 
WILLESDEN 5011-2 











Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd., Hopwood: 
Hall, Hopwood, Manchester. 

Rutherglen.—Lanarkshire C.C, to erect cook- 
ing centre, for which the architect is. William 
Watt, Albert-st., Motherwell. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted.., 

t Denotes recommended for ptance. H 

§ Denotes accepted a ~e to modification. : 
y HM. 


te 





{ Denotes accepted Government 

departments. i 
Bury.—Painting and decorating. work - at’ 
George-st., East Ward Senior and Junior; 
schools, for E.C. J. Chadwick, B.S.:_*G. F.. 
Holding, Ltd., 11, Withington-rd., Brooks’ 


Bar, Manchester 16, £720. ; 

Darlington.—Erection of cellulose paint store’:: 
*R. Blackett & Sons, Bondgate, Darlington. '' 

Darlington.—Alterations to premises, for: 
Darlington Railway Plant & Foundry Co., Ltd.:' 
*McKenzie Bros., Darlington. 

Ecctes.—Erection” of “wash-houses’ at ‘Bos- 
ecombe-av.: *Freeman, Evans & Co., 14, Edge- 
la., Stretford, Manchester. 

GLondon (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
August 19:— 

General maintenance work: Sherfield Bros., 
Farnham, Surrey. 

_—— work: F, Troy & Co., Ltd., London, 


Fencing work: Fencing (Shepperton), Ltd., 
Shepperton, Middx. 

Drainage work: A. Richmond & Sons, Ret- 
ford, Notts. | ead 

Surface dressing work: R..M. Phillips & Sen, 
Ltd., Brigg, Lincs; Chittenden & Simmons, 
Ltd., Maidstone, Kent; Thames Tar Products 
& Contractors, Ltd., London, §8.W.1; Ragusa 
Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., London, W.1; W. F. 
Rees, Ltd., London, 8.W.1; G. Gregg & Sons, 
Ltd., Larne, N. Ireland; Cull Contractors, 
Beifast, ; 

Building work: A. Ross & Co., Westgate-on- 
Sea; E. J. Logan, Londoh, 8.W.15; R. Cook & 
Sons, Ltd., Crawley, Sussex. Vth 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W: during week ending August 
1 . 


Cambs: Civil engineering, W. H. Gaze & 
Sons, Lid., 19-23, High-st., Kingston-on-Thames. 
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Durham: Building work, Gordon Durham & Essex: Building work, Everett & Son, 70, 

Co., Ltd,, Moor-la., East Boldon Co., Durham. Barrack-st., Colchester; E. Saunders & Son, 
Gloucs: Building work, Taylor Woodrow Cons. Hill Crest Works, Dovercourt, Essex. 

*Oo., Ltd., Southall, Middx. Middx: Building work, McLaughlin & Harvey, 

Ltd., 24, Highbury-gr., N56. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 

placed by War Dept. for week ended August 








Yorks: Hutting . (erection), Tom Smith 
(Otley), Ltd., Otley, Yorks. 

Suffolk: Miscellaneous work, G. A. Kenney & 
Son, Ipswich. - 

Kent: Miscellaneous work, J. Cauldwell 


Walker, Bromley, Kent. 
Devon: Miscellaneous work, Carkeek & Sons, 
Ltd., Redruth, Cornwall. 
Dorset: Miscellaneous work, G. F. Furneaux, 
Ltd., Christchurch, Hants. | 
Montgomeryshire. — Erection of canteen 
kitchen at Pont Dolanog C.E. school, for E.C. 
H. Carr (F.), Architect: *Coltman & Son, 
Castle-st., Coventry, £227. : ; 
Northumberland.—For adapting Castle Hills, 
Berwick, as maternity hospital, for C.C.: 
*Grant & Evans, Berwick. 
Stockton-on-Tees.—Extensions __ at 
Maternity Home. for T.C.: *R. W. Be 
Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, £2,809. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Faculty of Surveyors’ Examination. 

The Faculty of Surveyors of England 
have issued from 8, Buckingham Palace- 
gardens, 8.W.1, a. booklet (price 4d.) 
giving the qualifications for admission, 
syllabus for the examination and regula- 
tions and genéral information. 


Foam-Slag Manufactory, Glasgow. 

The Glasgow Corporation Housing De- 
partment have received intimation that 
official sanction will be forthcoming 
within the next few days for the erection 
of a factory to manufacture the sections 
of foam-slag houses. A site in Amulree- 
street, Shettleston, has already been 
secured for the purpose. The architect 
is Mu: 5. Ferrie, the Corporation 
Housing Architect. 


E.J.M.A. Annual General Meeting. 

The annual general meeting of the Eng: 
lish Joinery Manufacturers’ Association 
will take place at. Oddenino’s Hotel, 
Regent-street, on Wednesday, September 6, 






UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941—856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 


MEMBERSHIP TO DATE—4,000 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 





Robson 
ll & Co., 












PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, EXETER, FROME, 
MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 
PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY. 


(Many Branches in course of formation) 








Patent 


Boyle’s “‘Air-Pump”’ Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Vent. iating Engin es, Em.rzgency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 




















SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 








: Phone or write 





Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 
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to be followed by a luncheon at 1 p.m., 
when a presentation will be made to Col. 
Henry N. Newsum, M.C., J.P., on retir- 
ing from the office of President, which he 
has held for the last five years. 


An Amalgamation. 

An amalgamation has taken place 
between Messrs. De la Rue Plastics, Litd., 
and Messrs. Thomas Potterton (Heating 
Engineers), Ltd., as from July 1. The 
policy of the respective concerns remains 
unchanged except for wider activities in 
course of time in the gas field on the part 
of Pottertons. Mr. Herbert Percy 
Bridge, of Plastics, has joined the board 
with Messrs. A. B. and T. F. ©. Potter- 
ton, the former joint managing director 
and the appointment of Mr. Ernest G. 
— as general manager has been con- 

rmed. 











BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘"- 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK. 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS : 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtoria 6550 


Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 








A FRIEND IN NEED— 
A new issue of the 6th edition containing 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 194! 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 

Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 
(By post 16/9.) 

The 6th edition which appeared in .1937 repre- 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, 
examples of analysis, and fresh details of costing 
involving many thousands of figures, hundreds of 
calculations, and immense labour and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
poy Ms usually hard, if not often impossible, 
o find. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.1 


Large 8vo. 


























GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


CAMBERWELL 


Temporary Offices : Telephone : SYD. 6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 
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